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ADVERTISEMENT. 



WHEN we see how many distinguished indi» 
yiduals owe their advancement to impudence, 
and to impudence alone, it must be a matter of 
surprise, if not of regret, that no professed col- 
lection of exploits achieved by this essential 
quality, has yet issued from the press. Merit 
without it has often been doomed 

* to blush ansMiik 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ;** 

and dulness with it has risen to the highest ce- 
lebrity. The Anecdotes now offered to the 
Public will afford an interesting specimen of 
some of the circumstances under which this, the 
one thing needful, in the present state of the 
world, has at various periods been displayed. 

By Impudence, it is meant to describe that 
lofty-minded fortitude, which, soaring above the 
grovelling anxieties felt by common-place people, 
about what their fellow-creatures may «ay of 
their conduct, serenely pursues its object in de- 
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11 ADVEHTISEMENT. 

fiance of the scorn or the hatred of the rest of 

mankind. 

It will hence be understood, that this Work 
will record the acts and speeches of a series of 
Philosophers, illustrious in their own eyes, who 
felt their importance to be such, that they might 
with safety 

" From common rales in braTO disorder start," 

and treat with noble disdain the squeamish edi- 
tors, and creeping moralists, who might think 
proper to declaim against effrontery. 

There are, however, other iudividuals, whose 
words and actions, though less exalted than those 
we have alluded to, may be preserved. The 
good-natured whim, which supplies a bluntly- 
impudent John Bull-like answer, or remark, will 
be admitted. 

Grossness and Private Scandal are excluded. 

Care will be taken to derive the facts collected, 
from the most correct sources. Invention will not 
be tasked to give them point. The object in view 
is, not to cireate, but to record, and, as it were, 
to embalm, the genuine Impudence of the time» 
in which we live. 



ANECDOTES 



OF 



XaEPVDEXrCE. 



MR. JOSEPH HUME, M. P. 

THE perfect biography of the gentleman, with 
whose ceuntenance this work is published, would 
by itself be no bad history of the impudence of 
our times. Could he, in tiie incipient stages of 
his existence, have looked forward to the brazen 
celebrity which he has now obtained, we might 
almost wonder that he could have the impudence 
to be born. 

We, howerer, do not propose to accompany 
him through the whole of his career. One or two 
specimens shall suffice for the present. - 

Mr. Hume, having made a fortune in India, 
returned to England, and became a Member of 
Parliament. At first he sat on the ministerial 
side of the House — but his impudence did not 
distinguish him there. 

b2 



4 ANECDOTES 

So he ratted, and joined the opponents of the 
goTernment, and presently became a great man. 

He discovered many very formidable abuses, 
which greatly made against the administration, 
till some Member of it rose to reply to Mr. Hame, 
and overthrew all he had said. This was com- 
monly done by shewing that he had made some 
whimsical blander, such as counting the same 
figures three or four times over to make his grand 
total, or tottlef as he would call it, speaking the 
word perhaps as he spells it. 

But on such occasions the impudence of our 
hero never failed him ; 

'* And even though vanquuhed he wonid argue still.** 

Aye, and he would gravely insist upon it, that 
because he had been wrong in one or more in- 
stances, it by no means followed that he should 
not be right in others. He might have exclaimed 
with the poet, 

** Tis hard if all be wrong that I advance, 
A fool may now and then be right by diance." 

Blunder succeeded to blunder, and castigation 
after castigation was inflicted. Mr. Hume re- 
mained the same. 

In 1822, we flnd him acting a very splendid 
part. An inquiry, at his suggestion, was insti- 
tuted in order to detect certain alleged abuses 
connected with the stationery and printing of the 
House of Commons. It was proved to the Com- 
mittee, that a gentleman with a fine name, a 
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Mr. Henry Constantlne Jennings, who boasted 
of being descended from King Cliarles the First, 
and who could imitate some six different modes 
of writings had prevailed upon certain underlings 
to procure paper belonging to the public, and 
sell it at a low price. The following extract 
from the evidence may giye some idea of the 
course pursued by Mr. Henry Constantine, the 
crony and coadjutor of Mr. Hume in abuse 
hunting. 

Joseph Smith examined. 

'^ When Mr. Ready first supplied stationery to 
you, was it in small broken quantities? — Yes; 
it was in small broken quantities. 

^* Did you afterwards desire Mr. Ready to get 
you paper in larger quantities, and in unbroken 
parcels 7 — No ; I cannot say I asked him to get 
it in unbroken quantities; but / asked him to 
get large quantitieey as I had a friend who 
wanted it^ and could get rid of it. 

^* Did you give any inducement to Mr. Ready 
thus to supply you with large quantities ? — No ; 
none at all. 

'' Yon did not tell him, that unless you did 
supply him with such large quantities you must 
press for the payment of his bill 7 — No ; fur I was 
never afraid of Mr. Ready's money ; for he has 
always acted very honourably in that way. 

*' But it was in consequence of your friend 
pressing you to get this large quantity that you 
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pressed Ready to supply you ? — Yes ; Mr. Jen- 
nings was amstantly after me to get paper in 
large quantities ; he also wanted me to get Ready 
to ask whether any of his brother officers had any 
to spare. 

'^ Have you frequently called upon Ready to 
procure more paper ? — ^Yes. 

'< Mr. Jennings has frequently called upon you 
to apply at the Treasury to get Ready to procure 
more paper 7 — Yes. 

^' You had no other business with Ready ? — 
No. 

^' But you frequently applied to him ? — Yes ; 
for Mr. Jennings was always 4nfter me, to get 
fHiper; as he said it was of consequence to him 
to have it. 

*^ Should you have applied so often to Ready 
for paper, if Mr. Jennings had not applied to 
you ?— No." 

Where all this paper went we cannot say; but 
Mr. Jennings said, Mr. Hume was largely sup- 
plied with it. Mr. Jennings wrote as follows : 

*^ T. Ready, keeper of their Lordships' board- 
room, has been in the habit of selling stationery, 
the property of the King (from the Stationery- 
office), to a very large amount ; — that Sir Robert 
Wilson, Mr. Peter Moore, Mr. Hume, and others, 
have been largely supplied from this source; — 
that the articles he supplies are of a very supe- 
rior quality, and much under mannfacturiog 
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price.; post, foolscap paper, red and black wax, 
red tape, blotting paper, pens, wafers, ink, &c. ; 
and tliat the amount of stationery supplied to the 
above gentlemen, has been very great." 

The Lords of the Treasury, in a minute, dated 
Ma> 81, 1822, threw discredit on the statement 
of Mr. Henry Constantine Jennings, because the 
purchasing large quaniUies of stationery <^ much 
under the manmfacturing price" must imply ^* a 
knowledge that such paper was improperly ob- 
tained,'* They, however, directed that the mi- 
nute in which this matter was touched upon, 
should be communicated to the Honourable Mem<* 
bers named by Mr. Jennings. This waa done ; 
and on the very same day Sir Robert Wilson 
wrote an answer, flatly contradicting what Jen- 
nings had said with respect to him. Mr. Hume 
did not act in this manner. He wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, which, with all the circumstances, 
may be considered as a specimen of first rate 
impudence; and as such, no doubt, it will be 
treasured by the impudent world at large. 

" York-place, 31«* May, 1822, 12 p. M. 
'< Sir, I have the honour to acknowledge your 
letter of this day, transmitting, by command of 
the Lords Commissioners of His Magesty's Trea- 
sury, a minute of this day's date, respecting the 
correspondence of Mr. Jennings in the year 1821, 
about stationery ; and I request you will inform 
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their Lordships, that I consider their proceeif* 
ingSy at the present time, when the subject is 
under inquiry before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, as extraordinary and unprecedent- 
ed, and having a tendency to embarrass the pro- 
ceedings before that Committee, to injure the 
character of Mr. Jennings, and to prevent that 
fair exposition of truth v^hieh it i» the duty of 
their Lordships to promote. 

'' If any error or mistake has taken place hi 
ainy of Mr. Jennings's statements, I have that 
opinion of him, that I believe he is capable of 
giving a satisfactory explanation at the proper 
time and place. 

" I have the honour to remain, sir, 

your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Joseph Hume. 

'< P.S. For the satisfaction of their Lordships, 
fhis letter and the cover is part of the paper alluded 
to by Mr. Jennings. 

<< To 6. Harrison, Esq. &c. &c. 
Treasury." 

From this it will be seen, that Mr. Hume says 
nothing about stationery got under circum* 
stances, ** which must imply a knowledge, that 
it had been improperly obtained," but writes 
to the Treasury on some of the paper alluded 
to by Mr. Jennings, that is stated to have been 
purloined, and supplied to him and others in 
karge qvoKtUies; and not only does this^ but pro* 
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ceeds to lecture their Lordships for acting so as to 
^* prevent a fair exposition of truth," by noticing a 
charge preferred against certain indiyiduals who 
had been so oddly accused. 

Of coarse Mr. Hume only received the papor 
in question for the most patriotic purposes. It 
happened, however, that the first sample got 
mixed with his own, and a second was in conse- 
quence necessarily called for. 

We think it will not be denied, that in the 
above transactions, some rare specimens of the 
transcendent quality may be discovered. Even- 
tually, of course, all that was done by Mr. 
Hume, tended to the benefit of the public, and 
the way in which this must be brought about 
was illustrated by the following verses, which 
we think have some claim to a place among 
" Anecdotes of Impudence," for the excellent 
advice and sage hints which they convey to 
rising patriots. 

HOW TO SAVE A COUNTRY. 

Your Country to save, you most tell all your friends 
To send yoo vhaterer may farther your ends ; 
Sn^f-boxet, and Freedonu, and Cider, and PlatCt 
Contributo immensely tow'rds saving a State. 
Advertise well for these, as they give mighty vigour, 
And make any fool cut a wonderful figure. 

But quite to remove every national woe. 
Observe well the recipe given below :-- 

Engage* first, a Spy for your Country's relief, 
And let him make bargains for you with some thief, 

bS 
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To steal yoa good paper to forward your scheme, 
For somewhere aboat ten and sixpence the ream. 
This buy, not for use— get it merely to prove 
There really is fraud when you think fit to move. 
Thefirtt lot, to mix with your own, you can spare. 
And then call for more, to be kept with more care ; 
Kext, ask a supply. for tL friend or for twOt 
But never your fingers let one sheet slip through ; 
And having thus far had success with the job. 
Accuse the identical person you rob— 
Call the cheated the cheat, and exult in bis grief 
At being, while plundered, disgraced as a thie& . 

Proceeding to act on this liberal plan. 
You will get a Committee, of course, if you can. 
One hint I've omitted, for which I take blame. 
Be sure your Spy owns a magnificent name. 
Something like Henry Constantine (to such beginnings 
Add « AtacU edUe RegibtuT) JENNINGS ; 
Some scapegrace, who, having been hauUCd qfaptace. 
Is fixed die whole Trecul'ry to brand witli disgrace; 
And mind, he can change, in your cause being hearty, 
His hand just as neatly as you can yonr party. 
Take care that, (on this much depends mind, but mam—) 
He knows by mistake to add to a sum! 

Now, back*d by this Spy, and his gang, if youVe grounds 
To think suatch'd for you, what amounts to ten pounds^ 
Then call for inquiry, and keep up the spQit 
Till printed a folio volume report. 
Some twelve hundred aov«rngns perhaps this may cost; 
But this sum, of course, none can reckon as lost: 
Not set on by you, the despoiler, *tis clear. 
Had taken some three or four pounds in a year ; 
Which sum, but for your wise exertions so clever. 
Had passed from the country for ever and ever ; 
While now, by the trifling expense thus incurred, 
A tiifle in such a cause, not worth a word, 
Wlien lime through four cent'ries has taken his track, 
Twin give every fiurthing thus sacrificed back. 
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And wheo we ha.v now only paid, it appears. 
What might have been taken in /our hundred years, 
Whp shall doubt you, for having so nobly behaved, 
M«y claim the best tliauks of the Country thus saved f 

If we nuw jump at once from 1822 to 1825, 
let it not be supposed that Mr. Hume was idle in 
the interim. Such was not the case ; but we 
cannot devote the whole of this volume to him. 

But in the year last named, his impudence 
shone forth with even more than all its former 
splendour. He, froiri a generous anxiety for the 
success of the Greek cause, as it was given out 
at the time, became a holder of Greek bonds to 
the nominal amount of £10,000. This was trum- 
petted about in every direction, that others might 
hasten to buy the stock, and by adding to the 
demand, augment its value. 

But when the bonds had fallen to 16 discount, 
Mr. Hume, justly fearing that -they might de« 
cline, as they have since done, to 40 or 60 dis- 
count, took offence at some expression which 
had escaped the Deputies, and determined to 
sell out. The Deputies disclaimed all intention 
of giving him displeasure, and begged of him not 
to dispose of his bonds, as this, in the then state 
of the market, would depress their value still 
more. Mr. Hume persisted in selling, but claim- 
ed to be relieved from the loss occasioned by the 
fall. After some discussion, in which it was in- 
timated, that if the stocks had risen, there would 
have been no analogous sacrifice on the part of 
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Mr. Hume, it was agreed to take the stock off 
his bands at the rate of 19 per cent, discount. 
Mr. Hume consented, and thus lost £1^S00 in' 
stead of £1,600. An accidental occnrreaee, some 
time afterwards, had such an effect on Greek 
stock, that it rose above par. Mr. Hume now 
thought that he might as well recover the £1,300. 
He accordingly made strenuous and persevering 
applications to have this sum returned to him. 
The application excited considerable surprise, 
but, from an unwillingness to disoblige so ardent 
and faithful a friend of the Greek cause, this 
sum was also given to him. Mr. Hume after- 
wards discovered, by calculation, that since the 
date when the contractors took his stock from 
him at 13 per cent, discount, and the date when 
they paid him the £1,300, a certain interest had 
accrued on the said £1,300. He accordingly ap- 
plied also for this interest, and actually received 
its amount, which was the unimportant sum of 
£54. 

When these facts were first publicly stated. It 
seemed incredible that any man alive, much 
less a patriot, ever anxious to prevent the funds 
of a suffering people from being misapplied, 
could thus propose that a portion of the money 
raised by loan for the Greeks, should be appro- 
priated to his own benefit. All doubt on the 
subject was soon put at rest, by a letter from Mr. 
Hume, in which he admitted that what had been 
stated was true. 
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This was tolerably impudent, but in the course 
of his narrative some touches of almost super- 
human impudence were furnished. For instance, 
this holder of Greek stock declared that he con- 
sidered Yamaelt ** justly entitled** to have his loss 
made good by the Greeks. . Why ? Because he 
had been a decoy-duck to lead his countr^'men to 
ruin, by inducing them to purchase these bonds. 
Further, he actually accused the Deputies, who 
entreated him not to part from his stock, of hay- 
ing compelled him to sell it ! 

We read in the Spectator, that '^ Impudence 
makes a Scotchman untractable and rapacious." 
Mr. Hume, however, assures us, and this we 
think his chrf d^eeuvre, that that is not the case. 
His words are, 

'' The worst I think that any man in candour 
can say against my conduct in this affair is, that 
I may have evinced an over anxiety to avoid a 
pecuniary loss." 

This is really a flight of impudence which even 
he will not easily surpass. It deserved to be 
rendered immortal, and accordingly we find 
that some bard has rendered the following tri- 
bute to 

"OVER ANXIETY.'* 

Half of the crimes of the &camps. 

Lately infesting society, 
Spring from the very same causr, 

l^amely, from'* over anxiety." 
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Did Mister Tit Shields from a fob 
Take watches, aad gain notoriety, 

Tiras merely because to get wealth, 
He had an ** over anxiety." 

If Peter Moore's BubUe affairs. 
Have nothing to do witli propriety, 

Tis merely because to raise cash 
He feels an '* over anxiety." 

If he who tells parrots and apes. 

From the Indies come, never sticks lie at, he 
Only proclaims that to cheat. 

He has an *' over anxiety*" 

Nugent, the Grutt, and his mining. 
When Cooke had so famous a shy at, he 

Proved that my Lord to make pence, 
Experienc'd " over anxiety." 

When a duffer, or ring>dropp1og cheat. 
Brings trash, and a flat gulls to buy it, he 

Only displays for Uie rhino 
Something of ** over anxiety." 

When Sudbury*5 mighty M.P. 

By bargaiDS gain'd great notoriety : 
He shewed, to feather his nest. 

Something of " over anxiety." 

Bowring, the writer of hymns. 
Fleecing the Greeks with his piety. 

Shewed in his provident schemes, 
Mr. Hume's *' over anxiety." 

Gentry at Newgate who swing. 

Through swerving from truth and sobriety, 
Die, because they for strange goods, 

Manifest " over anxiety." 
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Pity they merit, no doubt. 

And thou, Hume! all decent lociety. 
Join now to pitj as much — 

Martyr to " over anxiety. * 



IMPUDENT MAGISTRATE. 

The office of a magistrate enables the holder of 
it to act so very impudently towards his fellow 
subjects, without risk of evil consequences, that 
great allowances are to be made for this class of 
persons, or rather great expectations may be en- 
tertained of their rising to excellence in matters 
of effrontery, as, according to the old saying, 
" practice makes perfect." Premising this, we 
venture to say, the following anecdote will not 
fall short of what might be looked for from a 
proficient. 

Jdartborough^atreet* On Saturday, May 12, 
1826, this office was the scene of an exhibition 
which we need not characterize. It concerned 
Sir Mark Wood, Bart., one of His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, a Deputy Lord-Lieutenant 
of a county, Fellow of the Society of Arts, next 
door neighbour, in Pall Mall, to Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg, and about sixty-five years of 
age. 

Some days before, a respectable elderly lady, 
named Paget, residing in Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
came to this office, and applied to Mr. Dyer, the 
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then sitting magistrate, for redress, grounded 
upon the following statement : — 

Mrs. Paget said, that she had a son, a young 
man, who had a great taste for the arts, particu- 
larly painting, to which latter profession he was 
applying his time and study : his finances, how- 
ever, not being over extensive, he occasionally 
endeavoured to improve them by given instruc- 
tion in drawing to pupils of respectability. It 
happened that Sir Mark Wood had two sons for 
education, at a school near town, whom he par- 
ticularly wished to have properly instructed in 
drawing. Young Mr. Paget was employed by 
the master of the school. Some considerable 
time having elapsed after the young man's salary 
became payable at the school, and he not being 
able to obtain it from the master, who as an ex- 
cuse said, that he could not get it from Sir Mark 
Wood, the young man, who doubted this latter 
assertion, took the liberty of addressing a very 
polite letter to Sir Mark Wood, requesting to 
know if he had paid the master of the school, 
and if not, hoping that he would have the kind- 
ness not to do so, but rather to pay it to him 
(Paget), who was the best entitled, and who had 
great difficulty in getting his money from the 
master of the school ; this application, he said, 
he took the liberty of making as a matter of 
favour, with the more confidence, as the sons of 
Sir Mark Wood were the only persons for whose 
benefit he attended at all at the school. This 
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letter, Mrs. Paget said, she took herself, by her 
son's desire, to the house of Sir Mark Wood, and 
handed it to a servant who opened the door, to 
be delivered to Sir Mark, who was at home, and 
she would wait in the hall for an answer ; the 
servant took the letter into the parlour, where 
Sir Mark was at the time; and in a minute or two 
after. Sir Mark came running into the hall, call- 
ing out aloud << Where is the d— d old b— h," 
and at the same time tearing the letter in pieces 
and dashing the remains upon the floor. Mrs. 
Paget, quite alarmed at such an unexpected 
reception, yentured to hope that there was no- 
thing to offend in the letter, ** Offend ! you d— d 
old b— h," said Sir Mark Wood, Bart., " how 
dare you come to my house? get out imme- 
diately;'' and with that he seised the poor lady 
by the neck, tore away the kerchief and brooch 
from her bosom, and opening the hall door, thrust 
her with brutal violence into the street. 

Upon this statement from Mrs. Paget, on oath, 
Mr. Dyer, as the only redress within his autho- 
rity to afibrd her, granted a warrant, as indeed 
he was compelled by his duty to do, against Sir 
Mark Wood. This warrant was placed in the 
hands of Westcott, the officer, who, however, 
received instructions from the magistrate not to 
execute it in any inconvenient manner on Sir 
Mark Wood, but to tell him there was such an 
Instrument in being, and to request he would 
name his own time for coming to the office and 
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meeting the complaint against him. The officer 
did as he was directed, and Sir Mark appointed 
last Wednesday for his attendance. Wednesday 
arrived, and so did Mrs. Paget, all the way from 
Chelsea, but not so Sir Mark Wood. His butler, 
however, appeared as his representative, and 
said that Sir Mark being engaged on some 
business, he could not attend to the magistrate's 
summons. *< Summons !" said Mr. Dyer, " teU 
Sir Mark Wood that it is not a summons, but a. 
warrant that has been issued against him, and 
that that warrant must not be trifled with. As 
Sir Mark appears to be labouring under some 
mistake, I will, for his further accommodation, 
appoint Saturday next for his attendance ; but 
tell Sir Mark, that if he does not attend on that 
day, the warrant must be executed in the ordi- 
nary manner, and he must be made to attend by 
compulsion." The case was then further ad- 
journed to Saturday. On Saturday, Mrs. Paget 
was in attendance at the appointed hour, but Sir 
Mark Wood was not equally punctual ; in about 
an hour afterwards, however, the baronet ar- 
rived, and entering the office in a very hurried 
manner, bustled up to the bench, and then, un- 
invited, took his seat by the side of Mr. Dyer, 
the magistrate, neglecting altogether the usual 
practice amongst gentlemen of removing their 
hats from their heads under such circumstances. 
Sir Mark Wood, Bart, had no sooner taken his 
seat than the following extraordinary scene took 
place : — 
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Sir Mark Wood, (turDing to Mr. Dyer.) Well, 
>vhat the d — 1 did you summon me here for? 

Mr. Dyer.'* Summon, sir, you are not sum- 
moned : you are here under a warrant, charged 
with an assault; but instead of having you taken 
into custody under that warrant, and brought 
here, at perhaps an inconvenience, you have been 
allowed the indulgence that is usually extended 
to gentlemen, of naming your own time for hav- 
ing the case heard. 

Sir Mark Wood. Well, now I am here, what 
do yon want with me? 

Mr. I)yer. You shall hear, sir. 

Mrs. Paget then stated the facts above set 
forth. 

Mr. Dyer. Now, sir, you have heard the 
]ady*8 complaint against you, have you any reply 
to make ^o it? 

Sir Mark Wood. Reply? Why, there is not a 
single syllable sworn against me. I have nothing 
to reply to. 

Mr. Dyer. Yon certainly, sir, have had as 
good an opportunity as I have had of hearing 
what has been sworn to by Mrs. Paget ; but I 
will repeat it to you. 

Mr. Dyer then went over, for the worthy ba- 
ronet's information, the whole of Mrs. Paget's 
complaint as she detailed it, and having finished, 
said to Sir Mark, << You now, sir, I hope, un- 
derstand the lady's charge against yon: have 
you any reply to make to it ?" 
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Sir Mark Wood. ** Yes, I have a reply, its a 
d— d He,— that's my reply to it." 

Mr. Dyer. I fine you five shillings for swearing. 

Sir Mark. Fine me ! yon fine me ! what the 
d— 1 do yon mean ? You dare not fine me ; at the 
same time clenching his fist in the magistrate's 
face, or very nearly so. 

Mr. Dyer. Yes, sir, I fine yon five shillings for 
swearing in my presence, and if yon do not pay 
it, you shall be committed for ten days to the 
House of Correction to hard labour. 

Sir Mark. What do you mean by that, sir? 
What, send me to the tread-mill ? me, ic magis- 
trate as well as you, and a Deputy Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a county, fine me, and send me to the 
tread-mill. 111 see you d — d before I pay a fine. 

Mr. Dyer, the mild and gentlemanly coolness 
of whose manner formed a singular contrast to 
that of the Hon. Baronet, said, '< Sir, I can only 
say, that if you do hold His Majesty's commis- 
sion of the peace, your conduct to-day does not 
afford a very good example for keeping the peace : 
I have only to repeat, that if you do not pay the 
fine I haye awarded against you, you shall be 
committed to the House of Correction ; and if 
you proceed farther in your extraordinary line of 
conduct towards the bench, I shall hold you to 
bail for that ; and if you have no defence to offer 
to the complaint of Mrs. Paget, you must also 
find bail on that charge. 

Sir Mark Wood, whose violent and angry 
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distortions during this address, it would be 
impossible to describe, occasionally extending 
his clenched fist towards the magistrate, started 
from his seat at his conclusion, and in a pa- 
roxysm of rage, swore by all the powers of h — 11 
and d n that he would not for all the magis- 
trates of the realm, including himself,' either pay 
a fine, or set a single foot upon the tread-mill. 

About this time Mr. Roe, the magistrate, took 
his seat upon the bench, and Sir Mark, as if 
conscious that another enemy was at hand, be- 
came ten times more violent than ever, and 
swore destruction to the whole race of peace 
commissioners. 

Mr. Roc. Really, sir, your violent and un- 
becoming conduct towards the bench is quite 
beyond endurance, and unless you desist, I shall 
myself note it, and hold you to bail. 

Sir Mark. And pray, who or what are you 7 

Mr. Roe. If you compel me, by a perseverance 
in conduct so unbecoming any respectable per- 
son, to take notice of it, you may rely I shall let 
you know who and what I am. 
* A commitment was now about to be made out 
to send Sir Mark Wood, Bart. &c. &c. for ten 
days to the House of Correction, when an ope- 
rative, a very well conducted rope-maker, who 
attended with the Baronet as his friend, per- 
suaded him to pay the five shillings fine, which, 
after having had out ten times its value in oaths, 
he accordingly paid. 
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Sir Mark now being considerably exhausted, 
after gasping a little for breath, expressed a iivish 
to have his butler, who was present, examined, 
in opposition to Mrs. Paget's complaint. This 
poor man, who approached the bench as if he 
were about to hear his final and eternal doom 
pronounced, trembling like an aspen leaf before 
his ire-fraught master, being sworn, told, we are 
sure with truth, all that lus scattered senses at 
the moment could enable him to recoHect; but he 
in no way weakened the complaint of Mrs. Paget. 

Sir Mark Wood was then told by the magis- 
trate that he must find bail, two housekeepers to 
answer Mrs. Paget's complaint at the sessions. 

Sir Mark said, he would be d — d if he would 
find bail, and was proceeding to walk out of the 
office, when 

Mr. Dyer said, " Hold, sir, you cannot be per* 
mitted to leave the office until yon put in bail." 

Sir Mark. What, am I to be taken into 
custody ? 

Mr. Dyer. No, sir, you are already in ens* 
tody, and must remain so until your bail shall 
arrive. 

Sir Mark. But I'll be d~d if I be taken into 
custody. What! I— a magistrate — taken into 
custody. 

Mr. Dyer. I tell you, sir, you are in custody 
already. Pray, sir, have the goodness to take off 
your hat. 

Sir Mark. No, I won't. 
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Mr. Dyer desired Plank, the chief officer, to 
remove the hat from the gentleman's head, which 
Plank did very gently, and hung it up on a hook 
in the wall. 

Sir Mark. Hallo ! I say, are you going to rob 
me ? Are you going to keep my hat ? 

Plank. By no means, sir; you shall have 
your hat whenever you wish for it. 

Sir Mark. Give it to me now, then ; I like to 
have it in my own hand ; I find I am among a 
d — d queer set. 

The hat was given to him, and he was then 
requested to walk into the magistrates' private 
room until he should send for bail, which he very 
reluctantly did. While in the private room, he 
made various attempts to walk about his busi- 
ness, swearing that he would not be kept in 
custody ; but Plank, who had the charge of him, 
stood between him and the door, reminding him, 
occasionally, that he was already detained in 
custody, and must remain so until bailed. In a 
Uttle time. Sir MarkVfriend, the rope-maker, 
procured a cheesemonger, and both, being ef- 
ficient men, were accepted as bail for Sir Mark's 
appearance at the Sessions. While the clerk 
was filling up the usual recognizances. Sir Mark 
suddenly rushed from the private room into the 
office, and once more perched himself upon the 
bench. By this time Sir George Farrant had 
taken his seat there, and hearing Sir Mark again 
go on in his former strain of violence and abuse. 
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remonstrated with him; but remonstrance was 
vain, and he, too, was obliged to threaten the 
committal of Sir Mark for insulting the bench. 
Sir Mark said they might all be d— d, and he 
might be d^d if he cared a d— n for the whole 
set of them. 

Mr. Dyer. Now, sir, you have twice again, 
as before, offended in my presence, and I fine you 
ten shillings more for swearing. 

Sir Mark seemed worked up to a pitch of 
phreusy that nothing but a strait waistcoat could 
controul, and snatching the bail- book out of the 
clerk's hand, he ran at Mr. Qyer with the book 
uplifted, exclaiming, '< I'U be d— d if I don't 
knock you down ;" and very possibly the worthy 
baronet might have effected his threat, had not 
some persons intervened between him and the 
object of his vengeance. 

Mr. Dyer calmly assured Sir Mark Wood, that 
if he did not pay the ten shillings, to the House 
of Correction he must still go. 

The tread-mill again presented itself to Sir 
Mark, and he stormed and raged most amazingly 
at the prospect; but after swearing as many 
oaths as it would have taken a good estate to clear 
off, had he been fined in proportion, the rope- 
maker and the cheesemonger stepped forward, 
and paid five shillings each of the fine ; and their 
bail bonds being completed. Sir Mark Wood was 
informed, that he might withdraw as soon as he 
pleased. Sir Mark did withdraw, bat before he 
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quitted the bench, he addressed Mr. Dyer thus — 
<< You've taken fifteen shillings ont of my pocket, 
and I am d — d if I don't put many shillings out 
of yours." 

Mr. Dyer. '< I don't see how that is at all 
likely sir." 

Sir Mark. " Yes, I will : you shall not be 
two days longer on that bench." 

Mr. Dyer smiled, and made no reply. 

Sir Mark Wood, Bart. &c. then withdrew, and 
concluded his extraordinary exhibition by ex- 
claiming to the officer who opened the door for 
him, " Officer, that magistrate is a d— d rogue." 



IMPUDENT POST CAPTAIN. 

The following is one of the most agreeable 
samples of Impudence. 

A distinguished individual, who holds high 
rank in the navy, was invited a short time ago to 
a shooting party, and according to etiquette in 
such cases, selected his own party. Before his 
arrival, however, the host was visited by a first 
cousin, a Post Ci^itain in the navy, who had just 
returned from sea. As the guest was himself in 
the navy, no objection was anticipated by the en- 
tertainer to the presence of a near relation : and 
the Captain, after a proper apology to the guest, 
took his seat at the dinner table. The great man, 
who had made no objection when the sul\|ect was 

c 
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mentioned to him, showed, however, his dissatis- 
faction during the evening, and, in an uncivil 
tone, turned to the Captain and said, ^ Pray, 

Captain ^, was not your father a bookbinder f* 

" He was, sir," was the answer. <' And pray, 
how happened it that you were not brought up to^ 
the same business f' ** Why, sir/' replied the 
Captain, very courteously, but in a tone which 
could not be mistaken, <' ours was a large fa- 
mily, and they say, every large family has one 
fool in it, and him they generally send to sea." 



IMPUDENT BREEDER. 

A pretty little hit was made at the Warwick- 
shire Assizes, last spring, by a female, while 
under examination, by an eminent counsel, who 
has a sitagular habit of contorting the muscles of 
his face, which occasioned bursts of laughter 
through the court. The vdtness heU her head 
down, and appeared much frightened and em- 
barrassed, when, after the learned counsel had 
several times asked why she did not hold up her 
head, she at length replied, ^' I am pregnant, 
sir." Counsel. " Pregnant ! Why, what have I 
to do vnth that? Why don't you look me in the 
face V — " I am afraid my child should be Uke 
youy" said the vdtness. 
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IMPUDENT RHYMSTER. 

It was stated some time ago, of an eminent 
City Patriot, that while rolling in wealth him- 
self, he saffered his own sisters to sustain all the 
ills of poverty, and permitted his aged mother to 
remain in a workhouse. The facts were never 
proved, bat that did not prevent an impudent 
scribe from addressing to him the following 
verses, which were privately circulated, but 
never published till now. 

DEFENCE Of CAIN. 

To Mr. , 

As 1 know jour beneTolence loves to defend 
Iliose the world may for troMon or nurder arraign, 

I stand vp for ona whokof wanted a fii«nd« 
And address you, in order to^rindicate CAIN. 

This CATN, from what I of his hist'ry have heard. 
Through iv||nirles pnrsn'd on a radical plan. 

Was, as prbbably yon have already inferred, 
A Tery respectable sort of a man. 

lie never was lookiog for Goremment jobs. 
Place, or pension, or any such horrible thing; 

He never woold sanction dispersing of mobs. 
He never was heard to sing *< Ood tave the King/" 

Now ABEL could never boast virtues so clever; 

He, basely content, ne'er for freedom would storm; 
Never crav*d for retrenchment, and worse still, he never 

PeUao«*d for JEREMY BENTHASfs Reform. 
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lie never would try, up a riot to kick, 

Nor demolish the windows of those who loath'd strife; 
And (think it not calumny), ne'er threw a brick 

At a Life-Guardsman's head, in the course of his life. 

CAIN kindly remarkM this was wrong, but was met 
With saucy reproach, and some insolent rub; 

And so he just fave, in a bit of a pet. 
Ilia brother a topper one day with his club. 

ABEL died ; that is certain, but here I will a»k, 
if we who live now* ought his memory to curse ? 

And I think it were no very difficult task 
To prove, if so minded, he might have done worse. 

Suppose being rich, he had sisters so poor. 
That scarce once a month beef or mutton they carved, 

And he had then turned out that obdurate boor 
Who, coldly, consented to see them all starved ! 

Had not this been more cruel ? ''Yes" springs from your heart, 
' Though sad is the homicide told in the Bibl^ 
Compar'd with the man who could act such a part, 
I think CAIN would have a good action for libel. 

For CAIN, though a little perhaps in the wrongs 

(He certainly was an impetuous elf,) 
Had many great virtues to help him along. 

And might be as generous a son as yourself. 

Amidst the fierce storm, EVE had laugh*d at black Eurui, 
By CAIN kindly shelter'd, sincerely I speak ; 

He had paid before she should have gone to a Poor-house, 
f lom thousands per mm* hay a guinea per week* 
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IMPUDENT MEMBER OF THE LEGION 

OF HONOUR. 

The following narrative presents traits ofun- 
blashing impudence in the conduct of a member 
of the Legion'of Honour, which jnstly entitles his 
story to a place here. 

Paris, Sept. 9. 

CPrivate Corretpondence.) 

The tribunal of correctional Police, has been 
employed during the last two days in Judging, 
with closed doors, a curious and scandalous 
affair, in which a father and mother stand 
accused of having sold to prostitution their 
daughter, a girl under fifteen years of age. The 
father, Mr. Va, is a half-pay Captain, decorated 
with the cross of the Legion of Honour ; the mother 
is about forty years of age. There is a third 
person implicated in this accusation — namely, 
Madame Anguste, proprietress of an establish- 
ment-. No. 22, Rue Taitbout, one of those houses 
called, in the fashionable slang of the day, 
Maisons de Tolerance. This purveyor of youth 
and beauty is a demure-looking dame, about fifty 
years old. She was very decently dressed, and 
concealed her blushes under the shade of a 
Leghorn hat, and a very rich white veil. She 
felt, or affect^ to feel, great trepidation in the 
presence of her judges. She had offered bail to 
the amount of six thousand francs to be allowed 

C3 
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to go at large. The young girl was alsc^ present. 
Though enceinte^ she has a most infantile appear- 
ance. She is very pretty, but was badly and 
dirtily dressed. She is the natural daughter of 
Madame Va, so that the Captain is only her 
step-father, and a cruel step-father he has proved 
himself to be. According to the statement of the 
Avocat du Roi, the following were the facts of 
the case: — Captain Va and his wife, took th^ 
girl to the house of Madame Auguste, and pro- 
posed to her to receive their daughter into her 
establishment in quality of a femme galanie, at 
the same time giving her a certificate of the g^rl 
being seventeen years and a half old. Maditme 
Auguste being a lover of order, before finally 
accepting this proposition, took the young girl to 
the prefecture of Police (as the law requires), 
and presented her at the Bureau des Dispen- 
saries (it is thus this respectable department of 
the prefect of Police's functions is called)^ to be 
entered on the register as a prostitute, autho- 
rized to exercise her calling, on the payment of 
three francs a month to the Government. The 
person officiating in this Bureau refused to re- 
gister her, on account of her infantile appearance, 
the earliest age the law allows girls to deliver 
themselves up to infamy being eighteen. She 
was moreover detained until her parents should 
come to claim her. Shortly after the Captain 
and his wife claimed their daughter, but instead 
of talung her home, they again conducted her ta 
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Madame Augaste, who this time concluded the 

bargain^ and the selleis, and purchaser, and 

object sold, sat down to a comfortable dinnei^, at 

the close of which Madame Aagoste gave the 

Captain and his wife forty francs. Since then, 

they have received at various times from her, 

sums amounting to one hundred and ten francs. 

The following is a part of the examination of the 

girl ; — ^* In what quality were you at Madame 

Augnste's?" — '' I was there as a servant''— but 

instantly correcting herself, she said, smiling to 

the Judge, '< I see that you do not believe me, 

and indeed I do not believe it myself.'' — She 

then added, " to tell you the truth, I was there 

as a fetnme gtdantej with the consent of my 

mother, who received a sum of money on that 

occasion, and for which we have her receipt at 

the house; or I believe it is deposited with 

M. Chardon, before whom we made a complaint 

of the outrageous' conduct of my mother, who 

wished to force me away from Madame Auguste's 

house, saying that she could make more money of 

me if I should walk the Boulevards." — *^ What 

did your mother and the Captain tell you when 

they first took you to Madame Auguste?" — 

'^ They told me I was to remain in her house, 

and that any money I got I should share with 

them." Madame Auguste deposed that Captain 

Va came to her one day to ask for money, and on 

her telling him that she had none, he said, '' and 

why do you not make money V* Other equally 
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Infamous expressions were deposed to by other 
witnesses. A woman named Conin, summoned 
by the prisoner Va and his wife, on being asked 
what she had to say, replied, ^' Nothing." 
Captain Va stated, that he had called the wit- 
ness to prove the kindness of his conduct to« 
wards his daughter, and how griered he was on 
hearing of her misconduct. The witness said, 
'* I cannot depose to any such thing.'^ The 
Captain, with great animation, '< Madame, I 
insist upon your speaking, luid telling the 
truth." — Witness : ** Well, then, since you wish 
it, I will speak — ^I recollect that M. Dnfonr, 
accompanied by his mother and sister, came to 
complain of your haying accused him of seducing 
your daughter; and on that occasion Madame 
Dufour reproached you with having sold the 
honour of your daughter to three persons whom 
she named.'' The Captain, with great violence, 
^' You are imposing on the C^urt ; the girl is 
present— let her speak.'' The girl rose up and 
said, '< He did not sell me, but I knew three 
persons." The witness continued — ** You were 
also accused that day of having yourself at- 
tempted " The Captain here rose, and in a 

-stentorian voice exclaimed, *' Great God ! is it 
possible that such falsehoods can be uttered! 
Gentlemen, I am a man of honour ; I have saved 
the Bourbons; I have been imprisoned for an 
attempt to release the Queen, Marie Antoinette, 
and, like her, I will say " The President, 
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interrupting him, ^< l)o not profane that which is 
most respectable." Captain : '< I am a man of 
hononr, and I will deposit my cross of the Legion 
of Honour as a guarantee of my truth/* — ^Presi- 
dent: '' Hold yonr tongue. In an impudent 
action that you brought against an Elnglishman 
whom you had insulted, you made the same offer 
of depositing your cross, in order to obtain twelve 
hundred franks damages, but the Tribunal on 
that occasion knew how to iqtpreciate you.'' — 
Captain : ^* And must I patiently listen and hear 
myself accused of having attempted — — " Here 
the daughter rose up and exclaimed, " Yes, it is 
true." — ^nie Captain sat down, saying that it was 
a falsehood. 

M. Muller, the King's Advocate, after a speech 
of two hours, called upon the Court to condemn 
the Captain and his wife to four years' imprison- 
ment, and twenty years' aurveUkMce of the High 
Police ; and Madame Auguste to six months' im- 
prisonmenty and five years' surveillance. 



IMPUDENT MALEFACTOR. 

Savage, a prisoner, since executed, was con- 
victed last May, of a burglary in the house of 
Mr. Bigg, Lower-road, Islington, when called 
upon to state what he had to say why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon him, according 
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to law, said, in the most indifferent manner^ 
<< Why, gentlemen, its an awkward circumstance, 
but I leave you to settle it amongst yourselves as 
you like." 

After sentence had been passed, and the 
Learned Recorder had observed, that in all pro- 
bability the greater part of them would suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law, the prisoner. Savage, 
again advanced to the front of the dock, although 

checked by his companions in crime, and said, 

** D— n your eyes, old one, I hope you'll let me 
have another strand in the rope, abd if the sheriff 
lets me hang one minute more than the hour, I'm 
d~d if I don't bring an action against him." 



IMPUDENT TAILOR. 

Mr. Brownlow, the Member, after long op* 
posing the Catholic claims, has now become one 
of the most conspicuous advocates for what they 
call, Emancipation. This gentleman, on his last 

visit to Armagh, met M , the well-known 

lusty loyal tailor, in the street. The member 
said, "I son glad to see you looking so well — 
how do you contrive to keep up your condition 
so well r* To which the tailor replied," It is by 
living well, and going straight forward, without 
changing sides ; for although I am a tailor, I am 
no turncoat." 
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IMPUDENT FRENCH VAGABOND. 

A singalar scene tookplftce'in Norember, 1825, 
before the Chamber of Appeal of the Correctional 
Police, at Laval (department of Mayenne, in 
France). A yonng man had been condemned by 
the Tribunal of Mayenne, to six months' impri* 
sonment, as a vagabond. On this sentence being 
confirmed by the Cliamber of Appeals of Laral, 
Piyat (the prisoner), looking fiercely at the 
Judges, exclaimed, ^* Yon are all a set of bri- 
gands and yillains, as great as those of Mayenne ;*' 
and at the same time, he suddenly pulled off one 
of his heavy iron-shod shoes^ and flung it with all 
his force at the heads of his Judges. 



MR. SHERIDAN. 

Tbb following anecdote of the late Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan serves to iUnstrate that extra* 
ordinary talent for outwitting others, in which he 
prided himself so much :— ^' Mr. Sheridan used 
to keep his carriage at the livery stables of one 
Edbrooke, in Clarges-street, from whom he also 
hired liis horses for the season. Pushed, as he al- 
ways was, for money, it is not wonderful that the 
stabler should be no better off than the rest of 
those who had the honour of serving Mr. Sheri- 
dan; on the contrary, liis bill had run long, and 
amounted to several hundreds. Edbrooke, who. 
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was an easy sort of man, had applied to him time 
out of mind, bat all to no purpose; Sheridan 
would frequently, to get quit of his importunities, 
give him a whole sheet of letter paper, filled with 
blank orders for Drury-lane Theatre: by these 
means, and his insinuating manners, he found 
it no very difficult matter in putting off: how- 
ever Mr. Edbrooke had a wife, who was, in this 
instance, a much better manager than her hus- 
band ; for although she never failed to make use 
of the orders, she, at the same time, never failed, 
when an opportunity offered, of dunning Sheridan 
for her husband.'s bill. It so happened that the 
post-horse duty was to be paid, and the couple 
were sadly perplexed how to raise the money ; 
whilst the two were holding a consultation as to 
how the needful was to be raised, Sheridan sent 
for his carriage. My landlady, who heard the 
call of the ostler in the yard, determined to 
take the reins out of her lord's hands, and desired 
the coachman to tell his master, that unless he 
would pay up the last quarter's keep, he should 
neither have coach nor horses. The coachman 
grumbled, but she was inexorable, so away he 
went and delivered his ungracious message. She- 
ridan, who knew what sort of a lady he had to 
deal with, despatched coachee again, with his 
respects to Mrs. Edbrooke, and begging she 
would allow his coachman to drive her to his 
house, and telling her that every thing would be 
settled. The coachman returned to Clarges- 
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sIrtH, and made kn^wn his master's pleasure* 
Mrs. Edbrooke, who considered herftelf a match 
for Sheiidan, determined to follow it op, and 
•SDordingly oidered the horses to be pot to Sheri- 
dan's carriage, and she was driven to his hoose. 
When she arrived there, she was shewn np stairs 
to his Ubrarj, where it appeared he was going to 
have limch ; a cold fowl and wine being on the 
table, the servant desired her to take a seat and 
a glass of wine, while his master was engaged in 
the next room with a gentleman. No sooner had 
she sat down, than Sheridan slipped down stairs, 
jumped into his carriage, and was off to Wimble- 
don, where he had agreed to pass the day. Mean 
time Mrs« Edbrooke was quietly enjoying a glass 
of Madeira, little dreaming how she was out* 
witted; and it was not until tired of waiting, 
and after having finished the leg and part of the 
breast of the fowl, that she was made acquainted 
with the trick that had been played upon her. 
Poor woman, she retired in a sad humour. How- 
ever, to make her amends for her mortificatioii 
and disappointment, Sheridan next morning sent 
her a check for her bill." 



COUNSELLOR O'CONNELL. - 

If this work were to consist of twenty folio vo- 
lumes, we think the impudence of Mr. O'Connell, 
the Irish Catholic Orator, diligently collected. 
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would fill more than fifteen of them. All his 
speeches are in the finest vein of effrontery, 
striking from their general opposition to known 
facts, or brilliant from their irreconcilable va- 
riance with what he himself has stated. 

Of the former description we need not seek a 
nobler specimen than that furnished by him at a 
late meeting of the Catholic Association, when 
f peaking of Russia. 

The Persians, it is notorious to all the world, 
lately invaded Russia. Adverting to this fact, 
Mr. O'Connell magnanimonsly told his auditory, 
that *^ the hordes of Russia had invaded Persia!'' 

Of his impudent inconsistency, we shall here 
adduce but one instance — his conduct towards his 
friend Cobbett. 

At the close of 1824, Cobbett was described by 
him to be a ^' fine animal," and every thing that 
was brilliant in talent, and exalted in principle. 

On the 5th of October, 1825, Mr. O'Connell 
writes thus of his ** fine animal*' and admired 
friend. 

<< Darrinane, C&uniy Kerry , Oct, 5, 1825. 

" My dear Sir, — In my last letter to you, I 
called Cobbett a comical tniecreant, I now with- 
draw the appellation : Cobbett is comical only as 
the schoolmen have it — secundum quid. He is 
comical only when he means to be serious ; when 
he intends to be jocose, he is truly doleful ; but 
serious or jocose, he is at all times a miecreant, 
-*Q.E.D. 
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" In lien of the name I thus retract, I will of 
my bounty bestow on him another denomination, 
which, although conferred by me as a matter of 
courtesy, he has most richly earned. I will call 
him, in future, * a vile vagabond/ A vile vaga' 
bond he most certainly is, for one thousand and 
one reasons which I could mention ; but I confine 
myself to these few— he is malignant, be Is 
treacherous, and he is false, 

« He has outlived his intellect. There is a dri- 
relling folly and a childish absurdityin several of 
his late compositions, which 'mark the gradual 
but rapid decay of his understanding. It cannot 
be said of him Uiat ' his wine of life is on the 
lees,' — because wine is too generous a liquor to 
enter into the comparison ; but * his gin of exist- 
ence is on the dregs'—and that fluid, which while 
it flowed copiously and clearly was pungent and 
intoxicating almost to madness, is now nothing 
but a muddy residuum productive of sickness and 
nausea, and incapable of giving one exhilirating 
sensation. 

^< It is really melancholy to behold the rapidity 
of the decay of this man's intellect. Within twelve 
months now past, it scarcely smacked of decline, 
and yet already tiie flavour of rottenness is upon 
it ; and that taleqt which used to affright even 
tiiose whom it disgusted, now afiVigfats no more, 
whilst it disgusts equally friends and foes. 

*^ Poor man, I am sincerely sorry for him. 
Whenever he could be kept in the proper channel, 

d2 
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there was a great deal of utility about him. He 
is now an object of compassion, and, alas ! every 
day of his future life is likely to render him more 
fit for pity ' to lay its gentle balm upon.' 

'* I hope that I am writing at or of Cobbett for 
the last time. I have to deplore two things. First, 
that I should waste so much time upon him ; and, 
secondly, that I ever formed any acquaintance 
with him. 

^' I candidly confess that I take shame to my- 
self for having ever known William Cobbett per- 
sonally. I acknowledge that I merit infinitely a 
greater infliction than his ribaldry, for having 
known him at all. 

'^ I should have recollected, that where there 
was not integrity in private dealing, there cannot 
be solid virtue in public life. I should not have 
shut my eyes to the glaring fact, that this man 
praised Sir Francis Burdett to the skies, while 
he was borrowing his money, and turned upon him 
Vfiih fiendish malignity ^ when he could no longer 
make him his pecuniary dupe, and had neither the 
means nor the inclination to repay. I should have 
fied such a man as I would a pestilence.'' 

This would be pretty well, were this all. But 
what will the reader say to Mr. O'Conneirs claim 
to eminence among the most unblusbingly impu- 
dent of the age, when we add the fact, that within 
a few months of the date of that letter, Mr. 
OTonnell was found seconding a vote of thanks 
to the man whom he had called a " vile vagabond, 
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whom he had denounced for << fiendish malignity/' 
and declared that he onght to be avoided '' as a 
pestilence ;" and not only voting thanks to him, 
but even subscribing to get this << drivelling*' 
« muddy" << miscreant" a seat in the House of 
Commons I 



JOSEPH O'CONNELI^ FITZSIMMON, Esq. 

Perhaps the finest specimen of precocious im- 
pudence ever heard of on earth is furnished by 
the above-named individual. Joseph O'Connell 
Fitzsimmon it appears, from what follows, has had 
the impudence to join aCatholie Association, and 
subscribe twenty shillings to forward the views 
of a body of malcontents, almost before he can 
squeak, that is, if their grandfather can be be- 
lieved. Our readers, as they believe or disbe- 
lieve, will award the palm of impudence to Mr. 
O'Connell, senior, or to the young subscriber, who 
is destined to bear the illustrious name of *' Little 
Joey.'* 

** Most important News! — Mr. O'Connell an- 
nounced, amid the cheers of that toise and vener' 
a6<« Assembly the Catholic Association, that his 
grandson, Joseph 0*ConneU Fitzsimmon, Esq. just 
then one month old, had paid the subscription of 
One Found Sterling to the Waterford Juvenile 
Catholic Association— was a member of the Order 
of Liberators^^nd so forth. The example, do 
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donbty will be followed by all the InnocenU of the 
like age in Ireland."— fCorfc CvngtittUum,) 

IMPUDENT FARMER. 

An odd anecdote ib telling against Lord B. 
When his Lordship recently went down into 
Gloucestershire, after his father's death, he heard 
by chance that tiiere was a young farmer living 
near the Castle, who bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to him. The story struck him, and he took 
an opportunity of calling at the man's house, 
when the likeness did seem to be most extraordi- 
nary. ** It is very odd," said Charles L— , who 

accompanied Lord B , '' I never saw such a 

likeness in my life ; and the fellow's age, too, is, 
as nearly as possible, the same as your own." 

" Why, it is strange," rejoined B , « but there 

are always ways o f accounting for these things. 
Was your mothery Mr. Jenkins, in the habit of 
coming to the Castle ?" '' Noa, sir," replied Mr. 
Jenkins, *^ not my mother ; but feather^ I hear 
say, was down at Castle very often.' 
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MR. RICHARD MARTIN, M.P. 

The following impudent Joke on this worthy 
gentleman (who is very unpopular in Smithfield, 
in consequence of his efforts to punish cruelty to 
animals,) has appeared in the public prints. 
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<< Dick Martin hoaxed,^ A most capital hoax 
was played off on Dick Martin last week. A 
wag represented to him, that ^ his humanity' was 
required immediately at Woolwich, where some 
cruel and inhuman persons had so overloaded a 
dromedary y which had just arrived, that the poor 
thing could not stir under its tremendous burden, 
and though the animal was not pai^ticularly de<* 
scribed in the cruelty bill, yet might be compre- 
hended in the term of ^ all animals.' The tender- 
hearted Quixote, who was at the time sneaking 
lifter cads in Graccchurch-street, set off instantly 
by one of the stages — when, sure enough, he found 
the dromedary convicted of carrying four hundred 
transported felons. The laugh was turned 
against him ; but, however, out of the hoax, the 
worthy man contrived the following Puff, which 
has been most induetrioualy inserted in all the 
daily papers : — 

<< On Friday last, Richard Martin, Esq. M. P. 
went over the Dromedary outward-bound convict 
ship, lying off Woolwich, and humanely inspected 
all the prisoners sentenced for transportation. 
The Honourable Member expressed satisfaction 
at the arrangements made for their comfort, and 
their cleanliness and general healthy appearance. 
He examined the calendar, and made particular 
inquiries as to the characters of several of the 
unfortunate men who appeared to be sentenced 
for light offences.' 
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IMPUDENT THIEF. 

A MAN who bad committed a robbery, attended 
with some peculiar drcumstances of aggravation^ 
was talLen into custody. As this was the first 
offence, he felt all the horror and degradation of 
bis situation which an awakened conscience 
could impart. One of his fellow prisoners, 
however, in whom art, impudence, and cri- 
minality were combined, took an occasion most 
gravely to reprimand his melancholy companion, 
on account of his dejection ; assuring him, that 
unless he turned his attention to the means of 
eluding justice, the consequences would be 
serious. Revived a little at the prospect of hia * 
release, though only promised by a fellow pri- 
soner, the young criminal listened with much 
attention, and began to enquire on what founda- 
tion he could rest his hopes I " This is a point,'' 
replied his instructor, ^^ which I will not reveal. 
Your business is to secure payment to me of a 
sum of money on your acquittal; to plead not 
guilty at the bar ; and when discharged to pro- 
vide for your own safety." The hope of life being 
loo strong for the voice of conscience, the young 
man consented to plead not guilty, and their 
affairs were soon arranged. ** You have now 
(said the instructor) nothing more to do, than to 
make me acquainted with every minute circum- 
stance connected with the robbery. Give me the 
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time, the place, the light, the company, the 
dress, the conversation, with all the particnlars 
of which yon have any recollection." Their 
affairs having reached this crisis, they retired to 
a corner, where the young man communicated 
every circumstance of the robbery which he 
recollected. This, by repetition, was soon im- 
pressed upon the mind of his companion ; who, 
by questions and observations, continued to 
increase his stock of information, until the day 
of trial arrived, which was to put his ingenuity 
to the test. The young man was first arraigned ; 
and, contrary to the expectation of his prose- 
cutor, and of most present, who had been in- 
formed of his penitence, pleaded Not Guilty. 
The evidence were then examined, and the facts 
were substantiated in the most unequivocal man- 
ner. The prisoner had no defence to make ; and 
the only thing which was now wanting to ratify 
his doom, was the awful sentence of the Judge, 
which he every moment expected to hear pro- 
nounced. At this eventful crisis, an unusual 
stir was heard among the prisoners who had not 
yet been brought to trial. On making inquiry 
into the cause of this disorder, one of them 
desired that the Court might be informed, that 
he had something of importance to communicate 
upon the present occasion ; and desired that he 
might be brought to the bar before sentence was 
pronounced upon the prisoner then on his trial. 
The intelligence being communicated, he was 

d3 
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ordered to appear, and to state what he knew 
relative to the affair then under consideratioD. 
This was jnst what he wanted ; and having ob- 
tained liberty, he addressed the Court in nearly 
the following language : — ** It is with the utmost 
shame that I acknowledge myself to have been 
through a considerable course of my life, a most 
abandoned character. But my career of wicked- 
ness is now brought nearly to an end; for I 
expect very shortly to forfeit my life to the 
violated laws of my country. But, bad as I 
have been, I cannot think of permitting an inno- 
cent man to die for a crime of wliich I have been 
guilty. I am the person who ought to suffer for 
it. And to prove to the satisfaction of the Court 
that my confession is true, I will relate all the 
circumstances connected with the robbery.*' 
Having said this, he began a history of the whole 
transaction, and entered into all the minute par- 
ticulars of the time, place, manner, and con- 
versation, &c. with which the prosecutor and his 
witnesses were well acquainted, and appealed 
to them in their turns respectively for the truth 
of his declarations; and finally concluded his 
account with a serious admonition to the wit- 
nesses, and to all present, to be particularly 
careful how they swore away the life of an 
innocent man under a delusive train of appear- 
ances. On hearing this unexpected statement, 
the Judge, after some observations, ordered the 
prisoner to be acquitted and set at liberty. In 
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the meanwhile, the self-conyicted felon was 
remanded, while his indictment was preparinf^, 
with orders to appear and take his trial on the 
ensuing day, for the offence which he had thus 
voluntarily acknowledged. On being brought 
to the bar on the morrow, when the usual 
question of Guilty or Not Guilty was put, to the 
utter amazement of all present, he pleaded Not 
Guilty. The astonishment which this excited, 
was scarcely less than that which his previous 
confession had produced. He was then reminded 
of the transactions of yesterday, and admonished 
not to indulge fallacious hopes of escaping jus- 
tice. Nothing, however, could intimidate him, 
or induce him to alter his resolution. He still 
persisted that he was not guilty, adding, when 
addressing himself to the Judge, '' if you please, 
my Lord, your own gaoler shall prove my in- 
nocence." On being asked to explain himself, 
he replied, '^ if you will order the gaol-keeper to 
look over his books, he will find that I was in 
gaol when the robbery was committed." On 
search being made it was discovered that he had 
actually been lodged in gaol on the day pre- 
ceding that of the robbery, and his acquittal was 
the inevitable consequence. 
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IMPUDENT PICK-POCKET. 

At th6 Cheater assizes, Angast, 1826, William 
Leighton, for picking pockets at CoDgleton, was 
sentenced to be transported for life. The pri- 
soner, on sentence being passed, in the most 
audacious manner called out to the Judge, and 
snapping his fingers, said, '< I toss you, hang or 
^uit!" 



IMPUDENT SOT. 

A DROVER was brought before the Magistrates 
at the Public Office, Carlisle, for drunken and 
disorderly conduct in front of the Bush Inn* 
When introduced to their Worships from the 
lock-up room, (still intoxicated) he loudly com* 
plained of injustice and bad treatment, " when 
shut up in that place Uut night/* though he had 
been in custody only about an hour — and he 
conducted himself very insultingly towards the 
Magistrates. A man from the Bush deposed to 
the prisoner's irregular conduct. *^ Give me the 
book," cried the tipsey drover, '' let me take an 
oath, — he (the witness) will swear to any thing, 
and I'll do the same I" 
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IMPUDENT GAL ANT, 

A WHIMSICAL circumstance occorred lastspring, 
at the house of a fashionable dress-maker, at the 
west-end, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
St. James's. A gentleman, dressed in the first 
style of fashion, rapped at the door about one 
o'clock in the day, and requested to be shewn 
the apartments to be let by a bill in the window, 
and was ushered up stairs for that purpose by 
the niece of Madame, the arbitress of taste and 
fashion. Satisfied with the suite of rooms in- 
tended for his use, he desired to be shewn also 
the dormitory intended for his servant, whither 
he was also attended by his fair conductress, 
whose answers to his questions happening to be 
breathed between lips irresistibly inviting, he 
actually ravished a kiss — the young lady's de- 
licacy took the alarm — d<>wn she flew to her 
aunt — the old lady's indignation (that of a maiden 
on the wrong side of forty) knew no bounds, and 
up she flew, or rather stumbled, to the ^* saucy 
fellow,'^ whom she met descending, smacking 
his lips to a roguish tune, and bis boots to the 
time of the view hollo ; and whom she, as quickly 
as her insulted feelings would permit, showed to 
the door ; but ere he could pass the threshold, a 
lusty bang on his back sent him stumbling into 
the street, where he would have had a cold kiss 
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of the stones, but that one of the flaps' of his coat 
was fast between the door and the door-post. In 
vain did the amorons seeker of lodgings beg, for 
God's sake, to be released — ^in vain did he by 
tarns stamp, kick, and curse, pray, beg,- and 
beseech— the door remained fast — the ladies con- 
tinued inexorable — the crowd increased — the 
gentleman groaned — the little boys shouted — the 
last agonies approached, and with a knife drawn 
from his waistcoat pocket, the unfortunate beau 
cut — not his throat — but the skirt from his back ; 
twisted its fellow round him, jumped into a 
hackney, threw himself back on the seat, and 
withdrew himself from the gaze, and (he roaring 
laughter of the assembled mob. 



DR. KITCHINER. 

This gentleman is one of the most resolute 
jokers of the day. All his arrangements smell 
of jocular eccentricity, and even his invitation to 
dinner furnishes a specimen of playful impu- 
dence, which entitles both that and the author to 
a place in our pages. His mode of bidding his 
friends to dinner is as follows : 

^' Dear sir — ^The honour of your company is re- 
quested to dine with The Committee of Taste, on 
Wednesday next, the 10th inst. 

'' The specimens will be placed upon the table 
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at five o'clock precisely, when the basiness of 
the day will immediately commence. 
I have the honour to be, 

your most obedient servant, 

W.. KITCHINER, 

Secretary. 
August, 1825. 
43, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. 

<< At the last General Meeting, it was unani- 
mously Resolved, that 

<< Ist. < An invitation to ETA . BETA . PI. must 
be answered in writing, as soon as possible after 
it is received— within twenty-four hours, at 
latest,' reckoning fPom that on which it is 
dated; — otherwise the Secretary will have the 
profound regret to feel that the invitation has 
been definitively declined. 

<' 2dly. The Secretary having represented that 
the perfection of several of the preparations is so 
exquisitely evanescent, that the delay of one 
miniUe after their arrival at the meridian of con- 
coction, will render them no longer worthy of 
men of taste. 

" Therefore — to ensure the punctual attendance 
of those illustrious Gastrophilists who on grand 
occasions are invited to join this high tribunal 
of taste— for their own pleasure and the benefit 
of their country, it is irrevocably resolved,' < That 
the Janitor be ordered not to admit any visitor, 
of whatever eminence of appetite, after the hour 
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which the Secretary shall have announced that 
the specimens are ready/ 

By order of the Committee, 

William KitciiineR) Sec. 
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DR. OWEN. 

A Vestry Meeting on the subject of Tithes, 
was held on the 29th of January, 1826, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration some im- 
portant correspondence between the Tithe Com- 
mittee and the Bishop of London, which famished 
some very fine specimens of Impudence. Our 
readers may consider that there are seyeral can- 
didates for the prize, and in weighing their 
claims, they should bear in mind the meritorious 
impudence of this meeting, in omitting to pass a 
vote of thanks to their volunteer Chairman — the 
sarcastic attack on the Pastor by Mr. Ralph, the 
singular intrepid proposition of Mr. Morgan with 
respect to a piece of plate, and Dr. Owen's whole 
deportment. 

Before the time appointed for the commence- 
ment of business. Dr. Owen, the Rector, entered 
the room. 

Mr. Nod din. I take the liberty of moving, 
that one of the Churchwardens do take the Chair. 

Here Dr. Owen walked up to the Chair, seated 
himself down upon it, and deliberately opened the 
Vestry-book that was before him. 
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Mr. Noddin. I suppose, then, that yoa con- 
sider yourself entitled to take the Chair, under 
the Act of Parliament? 

Dr. Owen. To be sure I do. 

Mr. Morgan, the Wine Merchant, of Crutched- 
friars, rose. He had long been deterred from 
coming there, and delivering his^ sentiments, as 
he did not choose to encounter the virulence of 
those who were in hostile array against their ex- 
cellent Rector, who now so properly presided. 
The persons who opposed him might be divided 
into three classes ; the first were those who could 
not be supposed to have any interest in the wel- 
fare of the Church, since they never attended it ; 
the second was, of those who dissented from its 
doctrines. The third was those of the congrega- 
tion, who for the gratification of their own per- 
sonal revenge, had dared to turn their backs on 
their altar. They had disseminated a pamphlet 
in the shape of a letter, in which it was fiUsely 
asserted that the income of the Doctor was £2,200. 
He then took out a pamphlet and tore it to pieces, 
saying, that it had hitherto only been rescued 
from the flames, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of shewing thus publicly his contempt 
for it. There was only one good course left them 
to pursue, to make an honourable retreat ; but 
if they were inclined to make a reparation for the 
wounds they had inflicted, he would recommend 
tbeni to purchase a handsome piece of pUUe, with 
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which to present him, and on it to engrave a 
figure tf Repentance! 

Mr. Rolph said, that as he had been personally 
alluded to, and as his letter on this subject had 
been attacked, he should claim the liberty of 
making a fearless reply. When the almost single 
advocate of Dr. Owen (Mr. Morgan) came for- 
ward eixkd abused the opponents to the exaction, 
and stated that they were unworthy of attention 
because they were Dissenters, he (Mr. Rolph) 
would ask, who had so much right to express 
their opinions as those Dissenters ? Was it not 
enough that they paid voluntarily to the support 
of a Clergy whom they conscientionsly believed 
to be the preachers of the trulh? Was it not 
enough that they were compelled to submit to 
restrictions which were contrary to liberty of 
opinion, but that they must be compelled to pay 
for the maintenance of those who propagated 
doctrines inimical to their own, and that too at a 
most exhorbitant rate ? (Hear, hear.) But the 
representation was false; the majority who op- 
posed the exaction were members of the Esta- 
blished Church, which was so much disgraced by 
these exactions. (Loud cheering.) As to the 
charge of turning their backs upon their religion, 
it was untrue. They did not like to see these acts, 
which contravened its first principles; they did 
not like to go to Church, and hear a man preach- 
ing against the accumulation of Mammon, and 
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a love for the things of this world, whose whole 
life was one continual struggle for them by every 
means in his power. In ignorance, Mr. Morgan 
had asserted that a calumnious pamphlet had 
been circulated by the inhabitants, whom he 
denominated factious. Now that pamphlet had 
been circulated by himself (Mr. Rolph) alone, at 
his own charge. It was said by Mr. Morgan that 
it contained a falsehood in stating the Doctor's 
income at two thousand two hundred pounds per 
annum. This charge was a mere quibble. The 
Doctor's income was nominally one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty pounds, but then he 
let out his rectory house in counting-houses, he 
had his surplice fees and all his clerical emolu- 
ments over and above. (Hear, hear.) Now he 
(Mr. Rolph) had taken the pains to look into the 
authorities, and make some research as to this 
Living, which were not only curious in them- 
selves as shewing the progress of the Church, but 
would illustrate the history of many other places 
where similar demands were made. The first 
valuation of this living that could be found, ac- 
cording to Stow, '' before the wars and casual- 
ties," was fifty-four pounds per annum. In 16S4, 
the Clergy of London petitioned for an increase 
of Tithes, and stated in that petition many of the 
benefices were not worth forty pounds per annum, 
and the very highest not worth one hundred and 
sixty pounds. In 1666, an Act was passed 
owing to the fire of London, whereby the sums 
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that sach parish shoald respectively pay to the 
maintenance of the ministry was paid. This Act 
continued in force until 1804, when, in conse- 
quence of a petition from the London Cler^^ to 
Parliament, an addition was made to their former 
allowances, and it was not a little singular, that 
the very highest salary fixed was three hundred 
and six ty-six pounds eighteen shillings, and paid 
per annum. Now, in 1636, according to New- 
court's Repertorium, the value of this living was 
but one hundred and twenty pounds per annum, 
without a Parsonage House; although there 
were fifteen more houses ia the parish during the 
late Dr. Owen's lifetime (and he was Rector for 
thirty-five years,) the highest salary that he re- 
ceived was from two hundred and fifty pounds to 
three hundred pounds per annum. Was it reason- 
able, therefore, to suppose that the parishioners 
could be content with the excessive and exorbi- 
tant rate levied by the present Rector. The 
father of the present Rector, (Dr. Owen,) accord- 
ing to Malcolm, was so virtuous and so learned, 
that the parishioners and the public, in respect 
and admiration of his qualities, generously sub- 
scribed one thousand pounds for a posthumous 
volume of his sermons, which was published in 
1797, for the benefit of his daughters. << Think 
you," said the speaker, " that the public would 
subscribe one thousand pounds for the evidence 
delivered by the present Rector, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1821| on the 
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Vagrant Laws. I request of you to get thai 
eTidence, and compare it with the posthumous 
Tolnme of sermons of the former Rector, and 
perhaps gentlemen might then solve the problem 
—why they paid the former Rector two hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum, and are compelled 
to pay the present Rector one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty pounds." 

Dr. Owen (with great warmth). What do you 
mean by tha^ sirT Explain yourself. 1*11 not 
submit to it. 

Mr. Rolph. I shall give no explanation. I have 
stated facts, and leave the meeting to draw their 
conclusions. 

Dr. Owen. Explain yourself, sir. What do 
you mean by that innuendo 7 

Mr. Rolph. I have said nothing which should 
call for tiiis. 

Dr. Owen. You are a paltry fellow. What do 
you me^n bar it, sir ? You are no man. I never 
regretted till this day that I wore a black coat. 
(Here a great tumult arose.) (To Mr. Rolph, with 
great warmth) — You are a paltry fellow. 

Mr. Rolph. Do not put yourself in such a 
passion. Doctor. 

Dr. Owen. That evidence did me immortal 
honour. Mr. Chetwynd and Sir Thomas Baring 
told me so.. 

Mr. Rolph. Well, I did not say it did not. I 
merely recommended the gentlemen to read and 
Judge for themselves ; but if it did you immortal 
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hononr. Doctor, why be offended with me for men- 
tioning it ? 

Dr. Owen. Yon are a paltry fellow. 

Several of the parishioners here called the Rec- 
tor to order, and one of them contended, that 
every person had an undoubted right to refer to 
printed documents from the House of Commons, 
if he thought fit to illustrate an argument by 
them. 

Dr. Owen. Aye ; but what business has be to 
attack my public conduct as a Magistrate ? 

Something like order was restored, when a long 
and stormy debate ensued, after which a letter 
from the Committee was read, expressing their 
willingness to fulfil every condition that had been 
proposed by them as to a settlement, on terms 
similar to those of Bishopsgate parish. This was 
also resolved, That every effort to prevail on the 
Lord Bishop to interfere, and settle the disputes 
that agitated the parish had been unsuccessfnly 
although the parish were vvilling to secure to the 
Rector the enormous income wKich he at present 
received, provided the provision for the future 
incumbent was placed on an equitable basis, con- 
sistent with the extent and population of the 
parish. 

These proceedings were carried with only two 
dissentient voices. Thanks were given to the 
Tithe Committee, and the Meeting separated, 
without paying the usual compliment to the 
Chairman. 
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IMPUDENT VISITORS. 

Friday, December the 1st, 1826, was a dismal 
day for impudence, as the following trial before 
Chief Justice Best, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, will prove. 

PoiLB ¥• Jones and Another. — This was an 
action of trespass in breaking and entering the 
plaintiff's premises. 

The case on the part of the plaintiff was con- 
ducted by Mr. Seijeant Taddy and Mr. Comyn ; 
on the part of the defendant, by Mr. Serjeant 
Yanghan and Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy stated the case to the Jury. 
He had, on the present occasion, to call their at* 
tention to one of the most extraordinary cases he 
had ever seen. It was a case in which a respect- 
able farmer sought at their hands compensation 
for the most unprovoked outrages to which any 
man in civil society had ever been subjected. 
The defendants were, the former a wine-merchant, 
and the latter a Mr. Wright, an ironmonger. 
These two gentlemen thought proper, in the 
month of October last, to come to the house of 
Mr. Poile, at Enfield Chase, without an invita- 
tion, and inquired for him. The servant on the 
premises told them that his master was not at 
home. This was not sufficient for them. Although 
the doors of the house were fastened, they broke 
them open, insulted his family, and acted in a 
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most violent manner. Besides this, they had 
killed his poultry and injured his property in a 
variety of ways, which would be detailed to them 
by the witnesses. Now looking at the evidence, 
which would shortly be laid before them, they 
were to decide what they considered a sufficient 
compensation for the injuries he had ^ceived. 

The first witness called was William Colman : 
I am a servant of Mr. Poile ; he is a farmer at 
Enfield Chase. I recollect defendants coming to 
our house in October ; Mr. Poile desired me to 
say he was not at home ; it was about eleven in 
the morning; they asked if Mr. Poile was at 
home ? I said no. They asked where he was ? I 
said he was gone to Mr. Longworthy's. They 
went to find him there ; they came back 'about 
two, and asked if Mr. Poile was at home ? I said 
he was not. 1 then asked one of them if his name 
was Jones ? He said <* Yes." I told him I had 
a message for him. I said my master was gone to 
a place neax^Edgeware ; Jones told me to take 
the horse out of the chaise, and give him some 
corn. I said, I could give him no corn, as it was 
locked up, but would give him some hay. I took 
the horse out ; defendants went round the house, 
while I was taking the horse out ; they asked if 
the housekeeper was at home ? I said she was 
not. They went to the door, and said it was 
locked. I said yes — all were locked. They went 
to the grapes growing against the house ; they told 
me to bring a ladder to get gome ; I said it was 
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Out of repair ; they tumetl up a water-butt, and 
gathered some gp'apeg, put them on a churn, and 
said they would wash them ; they asked me to 
get some biscuits ; I said that would take a long 
while, as there was no shop near to get them ; I 
offered them a crust of my bread, but they would 
not accept of it ; Wright then pushed open the 
door with his shoulder, and told Jones he had 
made an entrance ; this let them into an out- 
bouse ; there was a door leading thence into the> 
kitchen, which was jiailed up ; they burst that 
open, and went into the parlour ; they desired me 
to bring some wine from their gig, which I did ; 
they drank wine, and smoked cigars, and quitted 
the house about eight or nine o'clock ; they packed 
up the poultry in the gig ; it was a turkey-cock 
and a hen ; I said, '< Gentlemen, you must not do 
this, or master will kick up a row ;" upon which 
one of them took up a brick-bat and knocked me 
down. They then desired me to put the horse 
into the gig; about this time the' housekeeper 
came, and told me I had been getting tipsy, and 
not minding my business ; Jones said, ** No, I 
was not tipsy;" the housekeeper said, I was a 
pretty fellow to lo<>k after my master's property 
to let these gentlemen behaye in this way ; I said 
I could not help it ; I went to put the horse into 
^c S^S 1 1 heard a cry of murder in the back field ; 
I left the gig and went to see what was the mat- 
ter; in so doing, I slipped down; Poile leaped 
0?er me ; when I came behind, he was wresting a 
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gun oat of Wright's hand ; it was Poile's gan, I 
said, '' Mr. Wright, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself." Poiie remonstrated with him on his 
conduct ; Jones wanted to fight Poile, and said, 
that if he said any thing to his friend, he would 
giye him a good hiding. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Vaughan: 
Poile never shook hands with them, nor quitted 
good friends ; I saw Wright give his address ; 
never saw either of them before at the house ; but 
believe my roaster had invited them ; Jones 
wanted to fight ; Poile said he would have no* 
thing to do with them ; did not hear them offer to 
pay for the fowl ; never heard Poile or the house- 
keeper press them to take the poultry ; did not 
know they had been invited to dinner ; I heard 
Mr. Poile say, '' these gentlemen had invited 
themselves." He said he could not receive them ; 
when he saw them coming in the chaise, he told 
me to say he was not at home ; there is no public 
house within a mile of the place ; they went to 
Longworthy's, which is about three miles off; 
they came back, it might be between twelve and 
one o'clock ; I did not say there was nothing ilk 
the house, and they might take the grapes ; they 
did not say the turkey had come to eat up the 
grapes, and that they had skyed at him ; they gave 
me some wine ; I gave them some meat which was 
boiling in the pot ; the housekeeper did not come 
at first ; they said they would have some tea ; I 
said, if they were determined to have some tea I 
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would make the water boil ; the gan was a very 
good one, though rather rosty ; there was a ram- 
rod, though not attached ; it had a whole loek ; 
the top-keeper was broken ; it was loaded ; I had 
loaded it not two days before, to kill a hawk, 
which used to kill the fowls ; I broke the top- 
keeper ; I don't know whether it was in a state to 
go off; the housekeeper blowed me up, and said 
I was tipsy; the other servant-man's name is 
Hobbs ; he did not light ; I fought, having previ- 
ously stripped ; Jones and I fought ; they both 
came at me together ; I vras the strongest man, 
and I threw Jones twice; it was then that the 
other came at me ; Wright struck me twice ; I 
asked Poile if he would see me abused in that 
way t he said he would have nothing to do with 
either of them, and would not come to see fair 
play ; when *' murder," was cried, a man and a 
woman came ; afterward Mr. Poile gave them a 
glass of wine ; it was not Jones and Wright's 
wine ; I never heard him say that he had indicted 
Ihem. This letter is in the hand-writing of Mr. 
Poile; I did not put it into the post-office. I 
have been to Clerkenwell about my master 
coursing a hare ; I was there two or three times. 
Mrs. Batten, the housekeeper of the plaintiff: 
I fastened the front and back doors with bolts ; 
the house was out of repair, and these bolts were 
not very strong ; violence might force them ; Mr. 
Poile and I went op stairs ; we heard the defend- 
ants force the doors with great violence ; they re- 
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mained in the house about three hours singing and 
drinking ; it was getting dark when I came down; 
I heard them on the roof of the house ; it was that 
made me come down ; I thought they were getting 
the peacock, whieh roosted on the top of the house; 
Wright was coming out with a white hen in his 
hand, and put it into the gig with a turkey ; they 
then desired me to make tea ; they insisted on it ; 
I said there was no sugar : they said there was 
enough : while tea was preparing, I went to look 
at the gig ; while they were at tea, Jones said^^ 
** We will do the fellow all the mischief we can," 
and then bent a silver spoon [the. spoon was here 
produced in a very unsliapely form] ; Jones, while 
I was looking at the gig, came and asked me, 
'* what I was doing there; I saw they had got 
some poultry and grapes belonging to my master ; 
Jones then told Wright, that I had been looking 
into the gig ; Wright took up a gun, and said, 
*' If I came into the house, he would shoot me ;" 
I said, '< Pray, don't touch the gun, it is very 
heavily loaded to shoot hawks;" Jones told 
Wright to put it down, which he did ; he then 
asked me what right I had to look into the gig, 
and then took up the gun', and pointed it at me ; 
it snapped, but did not go off; I ran into the 
field, and Jones and Wright ran after me, the 
latter pointing the gun at me, and then threatened 
to hammer me with the butt end of it ; I warded 
the blows off with a stick I picked up; I cried 
'^ Murder !" as loud as I could ; Poile came out. 
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and wrested the gun from Wright ; Jones said, 
*f I will gire yon a good hiding, if you touch my 
friend ;" Poile desired them to quit the premises 
immediately. 

Cross-eiamined by Mr. Hutchinson : They were 
about Uk go, when I first appeared ; they com- 
plained, that Poile was not at home, according 
to agreement ; I said, he had written a letter to 
postpone the yisit ; there was no leveret in the 
house ; my master did not say who was to pro- 
Tide wine ; I had seen Jones before ; I made tea ; 
they took away gr|pes with them; I have indicted 
them ; I have lived eight years with Mr. Poile. 

Re-examined: Mr. Poile said he had met 
Jones, and he had said he would come down to 
dinner ; he said he would not receive them, and 
wrote a letter to prevent their coming. 

Mr. Serjeant Taddy : That is my case. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan then addressed the 
Jury on the part of the defendants : Gentlemen, 
after the very warm and powerful address of my 
Learned Friend, it is almost impossible to expect 
that there should not be some portion of indig- 
nation existing in your minds against the advo- 
cate of those persons Who have been represented 
in so disadvantageous a light. I thought, indeed, 
that my Learned Friend had forgotten the Court 
he was in. J should, if I did not know the real 
. facts of the case, have conceived that my clients 
weretrjing under the 43d Geo. III. commonly 
called Lord Ellenborough's Act, for wounding 
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with a sharp instrument^ seeking to give some 
grievous bodily harm, or at least for burglary. 
I have no objection ; let my Learned Friend have 
his choice; he shall, if he likes, nonsuit himself. 
But he would not be disposed to prove that this 
was properly a case for criminal instead of civil 
proceedings, for he knows he must, in the end, 
come down to the plain statement of facts which 
the icase fairly presented. Now, let us look a 
little at the dramaiis persona. Who is this Mr. 
Poile? He is a gentleman residing at Enfield 
Chase, and is in the habit of coursing hares, as 
we hear, from his own servant, the Irishman, 
Colman, who had been obliged to go to Clerken- 
well to assist his master. Then who are the 
defendants? I will not say that they are both 
infants. Mr. Wright is an infant, and the other 
not much better; for if he has a few hairs upon 
his chin, he has only begun to shave within this 
month or six weeks. Then who was the house- 
keeper? One would imagine she was an old 
woman tottering into the grave ; instead of that, 
she was a lady of quite a different appearance. 
Then what occurs ? They come to the house of 
the plaintiff, which is fourteen miles from town, 
with the expectation of eating a leveret, having 
in their gig the bottles of wine with which it was 
to be basted. And then they are told that the 
plaintiff is not at home. That might do very well 
at the west end of the town; but in a place like 
Enfield Chaeo, fourteen miles from town, they 
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must have been very hungry; their months 
watering for the leveret, but, unfortunately, for 
chasing which the plaintiff' had been taken to 
Clerkenwell, and had not time to stuff him. 
Then they had to go to Mr. Longworthy's house. 
Now only imagine, gentlemen, wlien you propose 
to go out holiday-making, with your poor horse 
sweating on a broiling hot day, with these thre« 
bottles of wine, which had been brought by yoa 
in your gig — c^liged to sweat off to Mr. Long* 
worthy's house, without a public-house within a 
mile of you. Then what happens? They return 
with their lips parched, dying with thirst ; they 
see these grapes on the wall, and they take a 
few of them. They received no intimation that 
in so doing they were acting improperly. The 
poor Irishman, as he is called, his heart filled 
with hospitality, did say that these were not to 
be touched. While they were helping them- 
.selves, through the medium of an old water-butt, 
which was quite dry, out comes old GobUe^ the 
turkey-cock, and he begins to help himself. 
Then in the school-boys' phrase, they shy at old 
GoPbU — and the affair ends in the death of old 
Gobble. Let them, if they choose, indict us for 
the murder of old Gobble. We must submit. 
Then they say they must have some tea; they get 
it, and then the housekeeper looks very imper- 
tinently into their gig, and then, by way of Joke, 
one of them presents the old lockless gun at^her. 
Then comes down the plaintiff from his hiding* 
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plaee, and makes his appearanpe. Now I will 
admit, that this conduct of the defendants was 
imprudent, boyish, foolish; bat surely persons 
who have been on intimate terms are not thus to 
ruin each other. The defendants must In this 
case, as you know, if your Tevdict passes against 
them, pay all the costs. They must, in fact, pay 
the piper. Now one word as to the letter which 
it has been said was sent as an apology, and 
which ought, therefore^ to have prevented these 
gentlemen from coming to the house of the 
plaintiff. It says, '' Bear Charles, I am sorry to 
inform you, that on my arriTal here I found 
things not quite as comfortable as I could haye 
wished them. I hope, therefore, you will excuse 
the pleasure which I expected from your visit. 
In a few weeks I shall be more settled.** Now 
this letter, as it appears, never reached the hands 
of my clients till the Monday after this day on 
which these awful gprounds of complaint arose. 
If, indeed, they had come nolens volens, ftu out 
n^iUy there would have been a different state of 
circumstances. But here there is really no pre- 
tence for calling this any thing else than a mere 
boyish frolic. This case, therefore, I am sure, 
yon will consider as demanding nothing more 
than nominal damages. 

George Jones, a brother of Mr. Jones, the 
defendant, proved that the plaintiff and his 
brother were on habits of the greatest intimacy. 
He remembered the plaintiff saying to the de- 
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fendant, ^* do you bring some deyilish good wine, 
and I will give you a devilish good dinner; mind 
yott don't disappoint me." This was on the 
Friday before the Sunday of the visit. 

John Jones, another brother of the defendant, 
proved that the letter containing the apology 
from the plaintiff, arrived on the Monday after 
the affair at Enfield had taken place. 

Mr. Renn was passing the plaintiff's farm, and 
stopped on hearing a noise ; saw a fight between 
Colman and Jones, when the fight was over, 
Mr. Poile told the two defendants to take away 
the fowls. They said they would not, unless 
they paid for them. Poile said it should be 
settled in the King's Bench. They seemed friend- 
ly when I went away. Mr. Poile gave me and 
my wife some wine. The Irishman, Colman, 
said, he hoped he had given them no black eye. 

Cross-examined : Mr. Poile said, he would not 
take the money for the poultry, as it should be 
settled in the King's Bench. 

Mr. Seijeant Taddy addressed the Jury in re- 
ply. His Learned Friend had thought proper to 
state, that he had very much overstated the 
present case. However, he had merely made a 
plain statement of the facts, which he proposed 
to adduce in evidence. That he had not over- 
stated the facts, he was quite sure their attention 
must, ere this, have proved. He required at 
their hands no intemperate visitation on these 
young men for their certainly gross misconduct; 
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bot merely snch moderate damages aa they, in 
their good sense skonid think sufficient. 

The Lord Chief Justice Best, having remark- 
ed shortly on the evidence, observed to the Jury, 
that there could be no doubt a trespass had been 
here committed. The only question for them, 
therefore, was the amount of damages, which 
they thought the present defendants ought to 
pay. They were to take into consideration the 
gross violence, of which the latter had been 
guilty, in thus breaking open the house of a 
respectable farmer, destroying his property, and 
insulting his family. They would not be disposed 
to treat them with more harshness than their 
conduct demanded; but they must not at the 
same time forget the unwarrantable manner in 
which they had acted. 

The Jury, having consulted a few minutes, 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff-- Damages 
fifty pounds ; Costs forty shillings. 



IMPUDENT BARGE-MASTER, IMPUDENT 
ALDERMAN, OR IMPUDENT EDITOR. 

Wb must leave our readers to determine, on 
perusing the following statement from the Morn- 
ing Chr6nicU!f who is best entitled to the palm of 
Impudence — the Barge- master complained of the 
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Baronet complainant, or the Editor who gives 
the account. 

In the Bummer before last it happened, if the 
Morning Chronicle may. be depended upon, that 
a worthy Alderman was strangely embarrassed 
by a choice of dinners. The story is thus told : 

Conservancy Dinner. 

The Lord Mayor was accompanied to Stratford, 
and from thence to Greenwich, where the Con- 
servancy Dinner was ordered at the Crown and 
Sceptre, by Aldermen Magnay, Bridges, Vena- 
bles, the two Sheriffs, the Recorder, &C4 The 
City Barge had not proceeded far down the river, 
when Sir Charles Flower and Alderman Lucas 
appeared in sight, in the boat of Mr. Cousins, 
the harbour-master, whom the former had kindly 
invited to dine with the Lord Mayor, in consi- 
deration of the use of his boat, which saved the 
worthy Baronet the expense of a feed of oats 
for his liorses, and of meat for his servants at 
Blackwall. It happened that Searle, the barge- 
master, had hauled dovm the flags of. the City 
Barge in order to assist the rowers, who had ex- 
perienced some impediment in their labour by the 
opposing current and the wind. The dignity of 
the City was not, however, to be violated by the 
barge-master with impunity. Sir Charles, be- 
fore he noticed the company, attacked Searle for 
daring to put his unsanctified hands upon the 
civic streamers. '^ How is this, barge«master/' 
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said he, ^< what's all this forf— God bless my 
soul I Why, my Lord Mayor, the flags are all 
down. What, in the name of Ood is this for?" — 
** I beg your pardon. Sir Charles," said Searle, 
'< bat the wind is against us, and I took down 
the flags because every little hel|»8." — *^ Indeed, 
sir!" cried the worthy Alderman, <' You took 
them down, did you ; and why did you presume 
to take them downf The barge-master, who 
was not a little disturbed at the impetuosity of 
the Baronety was profuse in his apologies; but 
Sir Charles was not to be so easily appeased. 
** It won't do, sir— it won't do, I tell you. My 
Lord Mayor, is this to be endured ?. What ! this 
fellow* lower our honour this way! Ood bless 
my soul, my Lord Mayor." — Searle (with the 
greatest humility), *^ I beg pardon ; I did not 

mean ." Sir Charles, ** It won't do ; I tell 

you it won't do. Upon my word ! What 1 It is 
not to be endured. It won't do, I tell yon." As 
soon as the company arrived at Greenwich, Sir 
Charles put on his royal uniform, and hung round 
his neck, by a light blue ribbon, his coronation 
medal, which is very handsomely set, and upon 
which the Honourable Baronet places a higher 
value than upon any other trinket he has in the 
world. As Sheriff Key had never heard the his- 
tory of this medal from the lips of the Baronet 
himself. Sir Charles was prevailed upon by the 
other Sheriff to detail all the particulars of the 
pledge of royal favour, which sprung from an 
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affectionate admiration of the Baronet's character 
and merits. '< I had the honour/^ said Sir Charles, 
'^ to receive tliis medal from the hands of my au- 
gust Sorereigny who was graciously pleased to 
accompany the gift with the request that I would 
keep it for Mm sake/' The royal uniform, too, 
with the conTez buttons, on which are embla* 
soned the armorial healings of his Majesty, in a 
garter. Sir Charles declared heis allowed to wear 
by the kindness and friend^p of the King. His 
brother Aldermen^ who one and all admired* the 
discrimination manifested in the a^oUon of such 
an object for loyal attentions, most warmly re« 
commended to each other a close perusal' of the 
excellent qualities by which such euTiable marks 
of distinction were produced; but Alderman 
Lucas did some injury to- the effSsct of the con* 
idiment, by suddenly asking whether the present 
was' made upon any one of the days on which 
His Royal Hic^ess the Duke of York dined at 
Finsbury-square ? Alderman Key also was ra« 
ther overpowering in delivering his sentiments, 
so thjit had not Sir Charles been protected by a 
very high and just estimaite of his own merits, he 
most probably would have supposed, as many of 
the company did, that the whole was a complete 
hunibug. Sir Charles, after he had done busi- 
ness in the Court of Conservancy, and received 
bis half guinea, ordered the Barge-master into 
his presence, and read him such a lecture as will 
probably prevent that officer from touching die 
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citic flag again as long aa he lives. '' What !*' 
aaid the worthy Alderman, with great energy, 
*^ remove the City colours — ^was there ever heard 
the like !~Ood bless me, my Lord Mayor. Why, 
what will the City come to at last, if such li- 
berties are taken? I tell you, Barge-master, it 
won't do ; it won't do, sir I that it won't — upon 
my word, eh !" It happened that the West Jndia 
Dock Company had ordered a dinner at the Crown 
and Sceptre, on the day the Court wiw held. The 
company was large, and the entertainment was 
expected to be more sumptuous than any other 
to be provided at the house. It was not, however, 
for a moment supposed, that the Lord Mayor 
would lose any one of his guests on that account; 
but the dignity of the City was destined to be in« 
suited twice in one day— first, by the Barge- 
master; and secondly, by whom! — Why, by Sir 
Charles Flower himself, who begged his Lord- 
ship's pardon — said he was engaged below stairs, 
and hurried out of the room, notwithstanding the 
solicitations of his brethren, who requested that 
he would first whet his appetite at their table 
with a couple of plates of white bait, or a couple 
of bowls of turtle. The Lord Mayor was obliged 
to console himself for the absence of Sir Charles 
flower, in the company of the Governor and. the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
who, with the gentlemen that accompanied hia 
Lordship in the barge, sat down to an excellent 
dinner, the relish of which was highly seasoned 
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by the many humorous remarks, upon the ad* 
▼entures of which the worthy Baronet was the 
hero. 



IMPUDENT WIT. 

The late Richard Brinsley Sheridan being in 
the country on a visit, an elderly maiden lady, 
for whose society he had no fancy, set her heart 
on being his companion in a walk, he excused 
himself at first on account of the badness of the 
weather. Soon afterwards, however, the lady 
intercepted hiin in an attempt to escape without 
her: — '* Well,'* she said, 'Mt has cleared up, I 
see." '* Why, yes,'' he answered, '* it has cleared 
up enough for one, but not for two," 



IMPUDENT LAWYER. 

Sbrjbaiit Davy— The Seijeant having abused 
a witness, as Seijeants will abuse witnesses, was, 
on the following morning, whilst in bed, in- 
formed that a gentleman wished to speak to him ; 
the Seijeant concluding that it was a olient, 
desired that he might be shewn up ; the visitor, 
stating his name, reminded the Seijeant of the 
abuse which he had heaped on htm on the pre* 
ceding day, protesting that he could not put up 
with the imputations, and must have immediate 
satisfaction, or he should resort to personal ohas- 
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titement. On this the Serjeant, raising himself 
npy said, <' Bilt you won't attack me surely while 
I'm in led, will you?" " Certainly not," said the 
a^g^rieved party; ^< I should never think of at- 
tacking a man in bed." " then 1*11 be d— d," 
said the Serjeant, as he laid himself down, 
wrapping the clothes round him, '' if I get out of 
bed while you are in this town." 



IMPUDENT ADVISER. 

A YOUNG man, of rather pleasing address, went 
into a public-house in Leeds, and called for a 
pint of ale, telling the landlord, however, that 
he had no money- to pay for his beyerage, but 
that while he was drinking it, he would disclose 
to him a secret of much more value than the 
trifling refreshment of which he was partaking. 
<' You must know, then," said he, ** that I have 
had the misfortune lately to be confined in the 
House of Correction at Wakefield, where I was 
submitted to the discipline of the tread-mill, and 
.where I learnt (and this is the secret I wish to 
communicate to yon, for your government, if ever 
you should come into that situation) that the 
place nearest the wall is by far the most easy;'' 
and so saying, he drank off his liquor, wishing^ 
his host a good morning. 
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IMPUDENT COUNSEL. 

A FAIR RETORT. 

At the Assizes of Naas, a few years back, 
while Mr. Parsons was addressing the Court, an 
ass in the street happened to bray bo loudly as to 
interrupt the Learned Gentleman ; whereut>on the 
Judge, Lord Norbury, said, '' one at a time, 
gendemen— one at a time if you please.'' This 
sally caused much merriment in the Court, but 
did not in the least discompose Mr. Parsons, who 
pursued the tenor of his discourse as if nothing 
of the kind had happened. He was not, how- 
iCyer, insensible to the merit of -the joke, nor 
.willing to let it go unrewarded, and an oppor- 
tunity was soon afforded him of giving a *^ Roland 
tor an Oliver.'' When his Lordship was charging 
the Jury, the same ass, who seemed fond of the 
vicinity of Court, brayed again, and '^ deeper 
and deeper still." At this moment the Judge 
was so entirely taken up with the business in 
progress, that he quite forgot his own joke, and, 
startled at the sound of Neddy's sweet voice, he 
bastily said, << what's that^what noise is that?" 
** Its only the echo of the Cawrty my Lord," said 
Mr. Parsons, gravely. The justice and excel- 
lence of this retort were acknowledged by the 
loud and continued peals of laughter with which 
the Court resounded, and in which the Judge 
himself could not refrain from jcnniog. 
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IMPUDENT HERO. 

At the celebration of the AnniTersary of the 
battle of Trafalgar, 1825, the President^ Captain 
Colquitt, R. N., prefaced the toast of Sir Richard 
Strachan willi the following anecdotes of that 
gallant Admiral :— '< When Sir Richard Strachan 
was, daring the peace that followed the American 
war, employed in the command of a frigate in 
the East Indies, a cause of dispute originated 
between himself and the Captain of a French 
frigate, on a matter of right regarding their 
respective nations : the Frenchman, at length, 
became so exasperated as to fire on the English 
frigate. This was quite enough for Sir Richard, 
who, in a very short time, induced the French- 
man to show, by hauling down bis colours, that 
he had heard quite enough of the argument; 
when Sir Richard left him to his reflections on 
the result. At the early part of the war of 1793, 
Sir Richard commanded the Concorde^ in a 
running action, under Sir J. B. Warren. The 
Aretkuaaj commanded by Sir Edward Pellew, 
was of the squadron. At the commencement of 
the action, that ship, being Just to windward of, 
and engaged with, the large French frigate 
Pimiofie, the Concorde immediately astern, could 
not weather the Arethuaaf when Sir Richard, in 
a supplicating voice, hailed Sir Edward, desirini^ 
him to bear up a little, to enable him to pass to 
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wiadward, bat who, seeing he would lose the 
* 'yantage ground' of the enemy, immediately 
answered, * Dicky, 111 see yon d—- d first.' Sir 
Richard, on hearing this, took off his hat, kicked 
it aft to the quarter deck, and raged that he 
conld not get into action. Shortly after he was 
enabled to pass, in consequence of the Pomeae 
falling to leeward, from being disabled, and in a 
short time he placed the Concorde close alongside 
VEngagtantty the French Commodore's ship, and 
in twenty-five minutes left nothing standing on 
board of her higher than the cook's funnel. On 
which he turned round, and looking in the di- 
rection of the Arttknutky exclaimed, ' Pellew, I 
forgive you I but I never would if I had not got 
hold of that frigate,' (VEngageante.y 
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IMPUDENT INNKEEPER. 

Lord Chief Justice Wilmot used to give a 
curious account of an innkeeper at Warwick, 
whom he had tried for having poisoned some 
of his customers with his port-wine, by which 
they had narrowly escaped with their lives ; 
and that the indictment was quashed by the 
impudence of the fellow, who absolutely proved 
that there had never been a drop of port-wine 
in the hogshead. 
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IMPUDENT ACTOR. 

; QMOLWti'B Yanity once induced him to ask 
Bfacklin what he thoqght of the different modes 
•f acting jRoiMo, adopted by Barry andhimaelf. 
<< Sir/' Mdd Macklin, << Barry comes into the 
garden stnittiog and talking alond like a lord 
about his love, that I wonder the CapuleU do 
aot cone ont and toss the fellow in a blanket*** 
<' Welly jny dear Mack/', exclaimed Garricky 
« go on l" '< Now/' said Macklin, << how does 
Oarrick act thUr << Why, sir, sensible that the 
fiunUy are at enmity with him and his house, he 
comes in creeping upon his toes, whispering his 
love, and looking about him, Just like a thief 
in the night." 



MR* HEAPHY. 

On the first of August, this gentleman enter- 
tained the town with an exhibition, tl^e parti- 
culars of which will be found below, and which 
we think, prove this gentleman possessed oi 
brazen capabilities, which entitle him to rank 
high among the impudent benefactors to the lovers 
of scandal. 

CRIM. OON. AND ELOPEMENT. 

A gentleman, named Heaphy, a respectable 
member of the Stock Exchange, came to the 
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Mansion-House, attended by Mr, Davis, the So- 
licitor, of the firm of Reredon and Davis, and a 
nomber of friends, to prefer a charge ofassanlt 
against rather a short little man, named Taylor, 
who is a tailor, residing in Bear-street, Leicester- 
fields. 

Mr. Heaphy stated, that he resides at St. 
John's Wood Grove, Regent's Park, and deposed 
that, on Sunday morning, the prisoner came to 
his house, and wished to see him. He went down, 
when the prisoner refused to come in, said he had 
something particular to say to liim, and wished 1dm 
to come out. Witness put on his hat, and went 
out, when the prisoner began stating a long case 
about his wife* He said, continued Mr. Heaphy, 
that I'd got his wife ; lie said this thing and that 
thing about her: and said that I knew where 
she was. 

The Lord Mayor. Did you know his vnfe, Mr. 
Heaphy? 

Mr. Heaphy. Yes, my Lord. I was met again 
by him yesterday morning, at Finsbury-place, 
when he said he was a man in a poor way, and 
said he was willing to take a sum of money, when 
he would sig^ any paper or release that I liked. 
I made no proposition to him ; and he came to the 
Stock Exchange, where he used very coarse lan- 
guage. He seized me by the collar, created a 
disturbance, and said he was determined to fol- 
low me up. A crowd was assembled, and I was 
obliged to give him into custody. 

r 8 
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The Lord Mayor. Pray, Mr. Heaphy, how 
long have you been acquainted with bis wife ? 

Mr. Heaphy. I really can't exactly answer. 

The Lord Mayor. Do yon know where she 
now is ? 

Mr. Heaphy. I can't say, my Lord, really. 
I know no more about her than a stranger. 

The Lord Mayor proceeded to put some other 
questions ; when Mr. Heaphy, who had answered 
with great reluctance those previously put to him, 
objected to answer any more. He came there, 
he said, to prefer a charge of assault, and he 
wished the case to be confined to the fact i>f the 
assault. 

The Lord Mayor. But the assault, as stated 
by you against the prisoner, is a very trifling one, 
supposing that yvu have g^ven great provocation. 
I wish to see how that fact is. 

Mr. Heaphy. If he conceives himself injured 
by me in any other way, he may seek his remedy 
in a Court of Law : but I am not to be assaulted. 

The prisoner, who listened with great impa- 
tience to the statement of the case against him^ 
here said, *' I'll tell you how it is, my Lord, if 
you will listen to me, I have no fear. It is six 
weeks last Monday, since my wife asked me to 
let her go home to her mother's. I told her she 
might, if she liked ; but said, she must be back 
soon, as I wanted to go to Vauxhall. She went 
accordingly, but she did not come home till past 
ten o'clock at night. Good God ! (says I) where 
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the d-^1 have yon been till this time of night t 
She said, she had been at her mother's ; and that 
there was some friends there, and that they had 
persuaded lier to stay with them. The next 
morning, there comes a gentleman to me that 
I knows, who says to me, * Your wife's a bad 
woman ; I saw her walking with a gentleman, 
and knowing her to be yonr wife, I followed iier, 
and saw her go with him to the White ^onse, in 
Soho-sqnare; and I thought it but ^ right to tell 
you of it.' I then, continued the prisoner* called 
the servant, to ask whether there had been any 
body about the house. * Tell me the truth, Sally,' 
said I ; * have you seen any body about the house 
behaving improper to your mistress V She began 
to cry, and said, there was a gentleman in a 
white hat, who had called and talked to my wife. 
He was with her in the private passage when the 
door was open, and my wife said to the girl, 
'Shut the door, madam;' and he said to her, 
f Sally, why do you not do as your mistress bids 
you f He then went away. I got a young man to 
watch her when she next went out, and she met 
him, and went with him to a house, at No. 9, 
Oxendon-street; they afterw;ards went together 
to a house in Titchiield-street. I did not see 
them, but the young man saw them ; and I can 
bring the servants from the three places, who will 
prove that he went with her there. He was away 
about a fortnight,, when she met him in the New- 
road. He was on horseback, and shook hands 
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with her. He then described, that he surprised 
his wife just as she left him, on another occasion, 
and had not seen any thing of her since." 

The Lord Mayor. Yon do not wish to see her 
again, do you t 

llie prisoner. Yes, my Lord, I do not mind 
saying it, that I should like to see her again very 
mnch. (Lend laughter.) I have tried all I can 
to. 8^ her. He says he does not know where she 
Is, but I have good information that he saw her 
last night. 

The Lord Mayor. How long hare you been 
fratching your wife's conduct ? 

The prisoner. More than five weeks. 

The Lord Mayor. What is your occupation f 
I am a tailor. 

The Lord Mayor. Is he a customer of your*s? 

The tailor. Not in that line. (Roars of 
laughter.) 

The servant girl in the employment of the pri- 
soner, deposed, that she had seen Heaphy come 
into the house. She -had seen liim come last 
Saturday week, in-tiie afternoon : she had seen 
him come and beckon her mistress out. 

The tailor added, that he had been married 
seven years, and had had one t^d, which was 
dead ; he declared he was all happy and right un- 
til this man came across the door. The neigh- 
bours iiad observed him shaking hands with her. 

Mr. Davis, as solicitor to Mr. Heaphy, treated 
iStke whole as a conspiracy to extort money, and 
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Stated, that the defendant had proposed to take 
a sum of money as compensation, which proposal 
had been rejected. 

Hie tailor said, he wished to be rid of the wo- 
man ; he received five hundred pounds with his 
wife, when he married her, and he stated, that 
she was to hare five hundred pounds more as soon 
as her mother died. Under these circumstances, 
he intimated that he thought himself Justified in 
seeiung compensation. He told Mr. Heaphy 
tiiere must be a divorce, which he ought to pay 
for, as he had been the cause of it. He (said the 
tailor) wished me to bring an action, but it is no 
use bringing an action, because ^e is going to 
sell all his -property, and leave the country; so I 
shall lose my action. I went to my attorney, who 
advised me to make it up if I could. 

Hie Lord Mayor. From the time you first made 
the discovery, did you give your wife no cause to 
suspect you knew of her conduct. 

The defendant. No, no ; I took care not to do 
that : I wanted to catch them. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Davis, the solicitor, said, that the defendant had 
been told, that it was understood he required 
two hundred pounds for his wife, but he insisted 
upon having five hundred pounds, and declared 
he would follow Mr. Heaphy about until he was 
satisfied; he then created so great a -disturbance, 
that it became absolutely necessary to have him 
taken into custody. He had, since he was in 
custody, made a proposal, tlurough the medium 
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of the officer, to take his wife back for two 
hundred ponnds. 

The Lord Mayor (to the officer who had the 
prisoner in custody). Did yon, sir, make such 
a proposal ? 

The officer. It was at his request. 

The Lord Mayor. I desire then, that you 
never do such a thing again ; it was extremely 
improper. It is the duty of the officers to keep 
their prisoners in safe custody, and not to act as 
agents in such matters. His Lordship then 
said, that the prisoner had certainly acted in a 
gross and indelicate manner ; and if he had acted 
under the impulse of ordinary feelings, and given 
his wife's paramour a sound drubbing, he would 
have been excused in the eyes of most men, 
though not in the eye of the law. It was sin- 
gular he had so long looked on. 

The defendant. I was going to fall upon him, 
but I was advised not. 

The Lord Mayor, addressing Mr. Heaphy, 
said, that the defendant's want of delicacy did 
not exonerate him : ^e was most culpable, and 
had undoubtedly given the defendant great pro- 
vocation, by invading his domestic peace. On 
these grounds, his Lprdship said, he should not 
call upon the defendant to find bail, but should 
liberate him, on his promise not to repeat the 
disturbance at the Stock E^xchange, or be guilty 
of any breach any where else. Mr. Heaphy had 
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laid himself open to a civil action: bis Lordship 
presnmed that Mr. Heaphy was not, as had been 
stated, abont to leave the country. 

Mr. Heaphy said, certainly not ; he was known 
to all the gentlemen there, and his respectability 
wonld not be questioned. 

The Lord Mayor said, he had heard mention of 
Mr. Heaphy's name, and had no doubt he was 
respectable ; but this action was not respectable ; 
to be found in criminal correspondence with a 
married woman, was not respectable in any man. 

Mr. Heaphy. I could not tell that she w^ 
married. Really, my Lord, there is no telling 
what women are married ; and I had no more 
reason to know that she was married than I have 
with respect to any female now present. 

The Lord Mayor. It is impossible, according 
to the testimony of the servant girl, bat that you 
should know she was married. 

The defendant. He is married himself, my 
Lord ; he has not long married a young woman 
with a large fortune ; you should have seen how 
pale he turned when I first 'mentioned the thing 
to him, for fear his wife should hear of it. 

The Lord Mayor (to Mr. Heaphy, in great sur- 
prise). What, sir, are yi^u really married ? 

Mr, Heaphy. I am, my Lord. 

The Lord Mayor. Oh, shameful I shameful ! 

Mr. Davis. My Lord, there can be little doubt 
that the whole is a conspiracy between the hus- 
band and wife to extort money. This virtuous 
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woman, my Lord, laid hold of him as he was re- 
tnrning home in a state of intoxication. 

The Lord Mayor made no further remark, but 
discharged the prisoner from custody, on his pro- 
mise not to interfere with Mr. Heaphy again in 
thie same manner. 

As he was leaving the bar, he exclaimed, look- 
ing at Mr. Heaphy, " 111 have a turn with you 
in another way.*' 

The Lord Mayor recalled him; when he ex- 
plained that he meant to seek his remedy by a 
ciyil action. 

The case was then dismissed. 



IMPUDENT INSOLVENT. 

He must have had a more than ordinary stock 
of the essential quality, who could give the fol- 
lowing singular strin g of residences,which is copied 
from the petition of a person lately in the King's 
Bench prison. '' Upon the filing of the petition 
and schedule of — > (otherwise called -^, other- 
wise called ), formerly of Cheltenham, OIoq- 

cestershire; afterwards of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire; afterwards of the city of Litchfield; 
afterwards of Henely, in Arden, Warwicksliire ; 
afterwards of Wavertree, Lancashire; afterwards 
of Liverpool ; afterwards of Birmingham afore- 
said ; afterwards of East-street, Red Lion-square ; 
afterwards of No. 8, New Burlington-street, both 
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in Middlesex ; afterwards of Bear Ash Cottage, 
Wargrave, Berkshire; afterwards of Garden- 
row, London-road ; afterwards of Walcot-place, 
Lambeth, both in Surrey; afterwards of Oreat 
Charlotte-street, Pimlico, Middlesex ; afterwards 
of the city of Edinburgh, in North Britain ; af- 
terwards of Farraline-honse, otherwise Farraline, 
in Stratherrlck, in the shire of Inverness, in 
North Britain aforesaid ; afterwards of Walcot- 
place, Lambeth, aforesaid; afterwards of Leigh- 
street, Burton-crescent; afterwards near the 
turnpike, HoUoway; afterwards of the Back- 
road, Islington, Middlesex, aforesaid ; afterwards 
of Court-house, North Molton, Devonshire ; af- 
terwards of Arundel-street, Panton-square ; af- 
terwards of Sloane-street, Chelsea, both in Mid- 
dlesex ; afterwards of Pope's-head-alley,Comhill, 
London ; afterwards of York ; afterwards of Hob- 
green, Ripon, Yorkshire ; afterwards of No. 2, 
8tafford*place, Pimlico, aforesaid ; afterwards of 
Margate, inRent; afterwards of Harrow-weald; 
afterwards of Mansfield-cottage, Hampstead, 
both in Middlesex ; afterwards of Blackheath, 
Kent; and late of Broadfield, in the parish of 
Slaugham, Sussex; and of No. 2, Parliaments 
street, Westminster, Middlesex, aforesaid — gen- 
tleman : a prisoner in the King's Bench prison, 
in the county of Surrey/' 
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IMPUDENT PENSIONER. 

Bow-street, Sept. 7, 1826, a fine sturdy look- 
ing old man, about sixty years of age, and at 
least six feet high, dressed in the garb of a Green- 
wich pensioner, was brought before the Magis- 
trates, at the instance of Mr. Dyer, the Chief 
Clerk of the Admiralty, charged with riotous and 
disorderly conduct. It appeared- that the de- 
fendant had been an inmate of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, but having parted with some of his clothes, 
he absented himself from the Hospital^a step 
which, by the rules of that admirable establish- 
ment, deprived liim of all claim upon it in future. 
This was five months ago; and he had lately 
claimed to be re-admitted, but was refused, and 
he went to the Admiralty time after time to de- 
maud some provision to enable him to go down to 
his friends at Manchester. He would listen to 
no assurance, that he had forfeited all claim to 
attention, and swore that he had served the King 
faithfully for thirty years, and he would not die 
like a vagabond in the streets. His violence 
collected a crowd, and at length the Messengers 
were obliged to give him in charge. 

The defendant, in answer to the complaint, 
said he had served thirty years like a good sea- 
man, and had received many a wound in defence 
of his country — [he here exhibited some deep 
scars upon his hands and head] ^and he would 
not go vagabondizing about the streets without a 
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copper. He went to the Admiralty only to ax 
them for '< a sufficiency'' to take him down to 
Manchester, and they offered him five shillings. 
** Now (said the defendant), what was I to do 
with five shillings, I should like to know? I 
wasn't going to beg my way, and so I would not 
have their five shillings." 

Sir R. Birnie told the defendant he had done 
wrong in going to the Admiralty. He had for- 
feited his claim upon the country, and he (Sir 
R. Birnie) was very sorry that he had, but having 
done so, he must rest quietly under it. He must 
not go to the Admiralty. 

Defendant. But I will go there, though. 

Sir R. Birnie. Then I must send you to prison. 

Defendant. Well, then, send me to prison, 
and don't talk about it. 

Sir R. Birnie. Why, I feel very reluctant to 
send such a man as you, who have served your 
country for thirty years, to a gaol. 

Defendant. Now, what is the use of all this 
d — d nonsense? If you must send me to gaol, 
send me there at once ; and the best thing you 
can do is to send me for life, for you may take 
your oath I shall go to the Admiralty directly I 
have my liberty. 

Sir R. Birnie said, he hoped not. He would 
give him a trial ; he was at liberty ttt^depart. 

<' Am I," said the old Tar, *' then I'U go ; and 
now, here's for the Admiralty." 
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Sir H. Birnie. If yoa go ther*, it wUl 1^ «t 
yo«r peril. 

<< Peril V' said tlie Defendant ; << I don't know 
what yon mean by peril ;" and facing las hands 
in his trowsers poeket, he ezclaimedy *' Here 
goes; I am otf for the Admiralty." 

Sir R. Birnie again caationed him, and said, 
his discharge had been brought about by ]^ bad 
conduct. '' I shall discharge you now," said Sir 
Richard, <* because it would gire «e great pain 
to send you to gaol." 

** Wheugh and nonsense !*' ejaculated the blunt 
old yeteran, taming his quid in his mouth, and 
clapping on his hat in the presence of the Magis- 
trate. *^ What's the good of all this preachment f 
I'm off for the Admiralty ;" and, so saying, he 
strode out of the office. 

A clerk from the Admiralty said, he was sure, 
from what he had seen of the old man, that he 
would keep his word ; and so it turned out, for 
in less than an hour he was brought back, for a 
repetition of the disorder which had befmre been 
the subject of charge. 

He entered, and placed himself before the table 
with the most perfect composure, twirling his hat 
upon his thumb, and amusing himself by looking 
about among the spectators. Mr. Halls was then 
sitting. Sir R. Birnie having left the bench. 

J. Leggatt, a Messenger at the Admiralty, 
stated, that the defendant caqie back| and at* 
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tempted to force his way to Mr. Dyer's office, 
and that the assistance of a constable was neces- 
sary to remove him. Witness attempted to re- 
moye him, but the defendant pushed him as hard 
as he conld, and nearly shqyed him down. 

As hard as I could ! (said the defendant, look- 
ing^ down upon the witness, who la of a diminu- 
tive sis»)^ the Lord have mercy upon you if I had* 
Mr. Halls consulted with Mr. Sketchley, an- 
other magistsate^ for a short time, and then told 
the defendant he miist call upon him to find bail, 
as an assault had been sworn to. 

Defendant. Well, now, why didn't yon do 
this before ? I don't fear a prison. Where is my ^ 
hat? let me go as soon as possible, without any 
more d — d nonsense. 

He was consigned to the care of the gaoler, and 
placing his hat once more on his head, with a 
hard slap on the crown, he followed him to the 
lock-up room, on sunrejing which, he said— 
'* Well, I shan't catch much hurt here— I have 
had raiialler and worse births than this, before 
to-day." 



MK. WILKS, Junior, M. P. 

A WORK devoted to impudence, would be yery 
incomplete without some notice of the proceed- 
ings lately connected with the memombly impu- 
dent name of John Wilksi The exploits of this 
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modern worthy have been most splendid, and the 
following scene between him and Mr. Clarke mast 
prove vastly edifying, to all who wish to rise to 
greatness. 

On the 16th of August, 1826, a Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Cornwall and Devon Mining 
Company, who had signed the Deed of Settle- 
ment, took place at their Rooms, in Lombard- 
street. 

Lord Viscoant Palmerston in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the Special Meeting of the 7th 
were read. 
' On the question that the Minutes be approved, 

Mr. Wilks said, that before that question was 
disposed of, he should trouble the Meeting at 
some length, in consequence of the vile ca- 
lumnies which had been cast upon the part he 
had acted with respect to the Company. And 
first, for the origin of the Company. Mr. Swan, 
who had come forward, complaining of him, ac- 
cording to the public prints, and talking of the 
dishonest advantages, was the very first man who 
told him, that if he should desire to sell the Mines, 
the purchase of which he was then contemplating, 
he might easily put on thirty thousand or forty 
thousand pounds. (Mr. Swan shook his head.) 
Oh ! a person could be brought forward who 
would proveit ; and it was this inducement that 
led him (Mr. Wilks) to purchase so many mines. 
It was he that first said, with reference to the 
money which he so much regretted he had re« 
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ceived) " Really, now, Mr. Wilks, yoU ought to 
give us aomething for oar trouble.'' Mr. Ker* 
■haw was the man who dogged him, day after 
day, for recompense, pleading that he had done 
great service to the Company, by inducing his 
friends to 'be subscribers. It was a gross false- 
hood in Mr. Kershaw to state that his (Mr. 
Wilks's) bills for shares were dishonoured; to 
declare that he had been duped. Duped, indeed ! 
That man must rise early who could dupe Mr. 
Kershaw. A Mr. Sheldrake also had thought 
proper to add his condemnation to that of the rest. 
Mr. Sheldrake was a grateful man too, and had 
repaid services by running about for half>a-crown 
subscriptions to get up meetings to the preju- 
diee of his benefactor, on whose account he had, 
in a fit of virtuous resentment, upon one occasion, 
set the Morning Herald Newspapers on fire at the 
Boyal Exchange, amidst the sneers and laughter 
of the public. — Mr. Wilks here declared, that Mr. 
Clarke was hired to attack Companies, and spoke 
of some private transactions which had no re- 
ference whatever to the subject. He then men- 
tioned all which he said he knew about what was 
called the " Concoction" qf the Company. In 
February, last year, the shares in the Welsh Iron 
Company, with which he had some connexion— 
(a laugh) — having reached a considerable pre* 
mium, and English Mining speculations having 
become more fashionable, he was applied to as an 
Agent, to make inquiries. Amongst the number 
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of thoBe whom he saw on the sabject, was Mr. 
Swan, who waited upon him with an infinite va^ 
riety of specimens, and praised the mines im- 
mensely. He (Mr. Wilks) sent down to Com- 
wally at his own great expense, and received sa- 
tisfactory- accounts, and selected some mines, and 
rejected others, when Mr. Swan assured him, that 
if he purchased all the mines, he could sell them 
at the hammer at fifty per cent, more than he 
could get them for. Agpreements were made and 
signed. Mr. Kershaw called about this time, and 
talked upon the subject with him, and others. A 
meeting was held at the Albion Tayem, at which 
Mr. Barrett took the Chair. He (Mr. Wilks) dis- 
tinctly stated the amount of the sum he had given 
for the mines, and the profits he would make. 
There was much discussion on the subject,' and it 
was resolved that those mines should be pur- 
chased of him for one hundred and twenty-one 
thousand pounds. Six or seven of the Directors 
afterwards dined at the Albion Tavern, and there 
something was said of what he had made by the 
thing, and he was told that he ought to give some- 
tiling. He consented, although under no obliga- 
tion to do so. When the hundred and twenty-one 
thousand pounds had1i>een agreed to be given for 
the mines, not one falrthing had been received at 
the bankers. To every one who asked him the 
question, whose the mines were? he invariably 
replied that they were his^ The new Directors 
knew as well as he did the natuVe of the transac* 
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Uon. The Proprietors always had access to the 
minutes. 

Lord Palmerston. Do yoo mean that the new 
Directors knew the price yon were to givey and the 
price yon were to reeewe for the Mines f 

Mr* Wilks sald^ he certainly did not mean 
thiit. 

. Mr. W. Clarke asked Mr. Wilks whether those 
particulars were in the minutes ? 

Mr. Wilks. No. It is stated there what was 
given U mefvr ike minee^ but not what I gave for 
them. — (A laugh.) — He entertained the highest 
•pinion of the mines. So confident was he of 
their value, that he gave his checque to pay upon 
two thousand of the shares before one fkrthing 
had been received by him. 

Mr. Woolley. Which was paid on the same 
day that you received the Company's money. — 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. Wilks did not know that, but he was sure 
he gave the cheque some days before. As for the 
purchase of shares, the Directors were responsi- 
ble for that proceeding. He was present, but he 
'was not aware of the impropriety of the purchase. 
'^ I am,'' said Mr. Wilks, << determined to pay no 
more to this concern until this concern pays me. 
I offered to leave the matter to arbitration, but 
my proposition was rejected. It is said, I have 
had fifty-four thousand pounds of the Company's 
iMMiey. Hoff much have I paid awayf I have 
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paid sixty-two thoasand pounds. I have paid 
thirty thousaiid pounds for the shares, three thou- 
sand pounds for scrip, and the difference for the 
nines, not to mention the money wliich I advanced 
to individuals, to whom I gave it gratuitously. If 
it be expected that I' should name those persons^ 
that expectation will not be gratified. One gen- 
tleman, who I supposed had received a portion, 
has denied it, and I may make similar inaccura- 
cies, or they may forget. Now I am determined 
upon three things. I shall only attend tnch meet' 
ing$ 0$ I tidnk fit to attend.—^A laugh.)—/ okaU 
oiUy antwer euch questuma a$ J think fit to answer; 
and I shall upon no account relinquish one atoni 
of my contract, but shall, if it be necessary, pur- 
sue it even to the House of Lords. 

Lord Palmerston intimated, that it was ex- 
pected from Mr. Wilks, that he would at least 
name the persons who denied that they reeeived 
money from him, although he might think they 
did. 

Mr. Wilks said, he would willingly mention 
the names of those who he knew did not receive 
any. Neither Lord Palmerston, nor Mr. Sulli- 
van, nor Sir William Kay had received any. 

Mr. Clarke said, he undertook to investigate 
cases of this nature by mere accident. He found 
that the most vile frauds were committed, and he 
became more deeply involved in the investigation ; 
but he would declare most solemnly before CM, 
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that he had neyer receired, either directiy or in- 
directly, the Slim of one farthing for the exertions 
he had made. 

Mr. WilkB. Did not Mr. Pegu say, that yon 
were one of the greatest sconndrels in existence ? 

Mr. Clarke. Never in his life. Nobody eyer 
said so. 

Mr. Wilks. There are many who are ready to 
swear it. 

Mr. Clarke. Yes, perhaps some who are con- 
nected with the concoction of this Company, in 
which some of the foulest transactions that eyer 
have come to light haye taken place. — (Applause.) 
Mr. Clarke then made seyeral allusions to the 
Welsh Iron Company, in which Mr. Wilks had, 
he said, surreptitiously obtained some scrip. 

Mr. Wilks declared that it was false, and re- 
peated the epithet so frequently, that 

Lord Palmerston said, he should be compelled 
to leave the Chair, if he heard the word again. 

Mr. Clarke stated, that the principle upon 
which the concoctors of this Company started was 
bottomed in fraud. It was most abominable. If 
the public knew that the mines had been pur- 
chased for seyenty-eight thousand pounds, for the 
purpose of being sold for one hundred and twenty- 
one thousand pounds, they would not have sub* 
scribed. As to the charge of participation, Mr. 
Wilks's own acknowledgment with respect to 
those gentlemen, about whose names he felt so 
delicate, and Mr. Kershaw's statement, were 

q9 
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satUfaetory upon that point. What eke coald 
have indaoed Mr. Wilke to give large §nm» of 
money to those men f It was no gift. It was the 
price of their secrecy, and of their honour. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. WiUcs had said, that he liad lost 
thirty thousand ponnds by sbarea. Certain it 
was, that Mr. Willcs had received 1Uty46wc thou- 
sand ponnds of the Company's money, and iiad 
only paid nineteen thousand seven hundred 
pounds of it for the mines. The estates had be- 
come forfeit by this conduct. 

Mr. Wilks. They axe not forfeit. The parties 
have agreed to postpone their deDumd. (A 
laugh.) 

Mr^- Clarke. You received fifty-four thonaand 
pounds. How did it happen that you paid no 
more than nineteen thousand seyen hundred 
pounds f 

Mr. Wilks. I have sold the mines for one 
hundred and twenty thonsand pounds, when tlial 
is paid to me I sliall acquit the Company of all 
responsibility. 

Mr. Clarke. One of the mines, for which yen 
charge the Company thirty thousand ponnds, was 
estimated, in 1824, at tiiree thousand pounds* 
How did the improvement happen to take place? 

Mr. Teagne spoke in praise of the mines. 

Mr. Swan charged Mr. Wilks with having ut» 
tered a tissue of falsehoods. 

Mr. Wilks would leave it to the world whether 
he was not justified. 
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Mr. Clarke* I trust I shall have access to the 
docaments which may be necessary, and I assnre 
the meeting, that nothing shall deter me from do- 
ing all I can to have this case fally investigated 
at the Old Bailey. (A laugh and applause.) 

The motion of, that the minutes be approved, 
and thanks being voted to his Lordship, the 
meeting separated. 

Mr. Wilks did not stop here. He took an op* 
portunity of writing a letter shortly to some of 
the newspapers, which was couched in the same 
lofty terms as one which preceded it some 
months before, in which he set forth his g^eat at- 
tachment to the Established Church, springing, 
perhaps, from long connexion with the vestry. 
The solemn lecturing impudence of this produc- 
tion, is hardly to be exceeded by the first profes- 
sors of the day. A few extracts from so beautiful 
a specimen will, we are sure, justify, in the eyes 
of the lovers of impudence, all the praise we have 
bestowed. 

*' Sir, — I am neither the slave, nor regardless 
of public opinion. He who is the slave, respects 
not himself, and he who is regardless, is unwar- 
rantably indiiferent to others. I have, therefore, 
observed neither with indifference on the one 
hand, or needless anxiety on the other, the pro- 
ceedings of the public press, and of some private 
individuals, with reference to myself, during the 
past month. 

** If, by these efforts, it has been intended to 

OS 
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rain my characiery tthe object will not be accom- 
pUshed; if it has been designed to degrade me 
in the opinion of my friends, and those who know 
me best, the object has failed ; if the clamorona, 
the vindi€ti?e, the disappointed, or the partially 
insane, hare designed either to suppress the 
truth, to rob me of my happiness, my eomfort, or 
my ease, they have not succeeded, for I yet enjoy 
the confidence of my friends, the affection of all 
whose friendship I desire, and aboye all, that 
peace of mind resulting from an houeat conviction 
of having acted with rectitude and hanawTf as a 
man, and a gentlemanf which no unfaithful re- 
porter, or unprincipled Stock Jobber can ever 
hope to possess. 

** My connexion with J<mit Stock Companies 
was originally accidental; but in no one with 
which I have been connected have I acted other- 
wise, than as the most honourable of .men, vis. 
any honest honourable English Merchant would 
approve. This statement I am now determined 
to demonstrate to be true, since I shall not com- 
mence one or two, but many prosecutions, as well 
against the authors as against the promulgaiora q€ 
those inventions, both of fact and .deduction, 
which have been of late so current. I wiU endea^ 
vour to teach the pMic preee of thia country, that 
private character is held too sacred by the laws 
which tolerate that press, to withhold fcom it their 
protection, and will show, even through that same 
press, which has so diligently and so wickedly 
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libelled me, that the licentiousnesB of the press 
musty and will, bring down npon its conductors 
the punishment which should ever await the vio- 
lation of public deceney and of public justice. 

" How worse than absurd is it to say, that be- 
cause I sold the mines at a greater sum than I 
purchased them for, that it is fraudulent. If it be 
fraudulent) it is the fraud of every man's transac- 
tions in life. Does the merchant BiCt frauduientlff 
who purchases his articles of barter for a less sum 
than he sells them at f Does the Loan Contractor 
tucifraudukntlify who contracts for a loan at se- 
venty , and sells it to others at seventy-five? Does 
the Stock Jobber act /ratidi(2eii%, who purchases 
twenty thousand Ck)nsols at seventy-six, and sells 
them at eighty ? I have done no more than this : 
nor so much, for when I sold the mines T in- 
formed the purcliasers what I had given for them, 
and the profits I should make, and more than 
this ; I submitted to them all the reports, docu- 
ments, and infiDrmation which I myself possessed. 
The mines were so bought-^have been for fifteen 
months worked— have yielded large quantities of 
ore — and one of them alone, at a future day, may, 
in the opinion of one of the oldest and best miners, 
be worth all the money agreed to be paid for the 
whole of the mines. But who finds fault with the 
purchase ? The chief person is a William Clarke, 
of whom, to say any thing that is true, would be 
a legal libel, since truth is a libel— who is no 
Shareholder—who has never paid any money to- 
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wards the capital of the Company— who actually 
borrowed some scrip, which is forfeited and of no 
avail, to appear to qualify himself to attend the 
meeting, but who considers that he is fully jnsti- 
fled in his interference by his character of being 
formerly a merchant's clerk, and now a stock 
broker and philanthropist ! 

** Whether a jury will consider his interference 
sufficiently accounted for, I will not decide, but 
ikey wiUy in the months of November^ or De« 
cember. 

*^ To these, and other less public modes of at- 
tack, I have now, however, submitted too long. 
I have said public opinion will change, and my 
refutations will in their turn be heard. To my- 
self, however, and others, I owe more than this, 
and I therefore distinctly state, that not merely 
by civil actions, but by indictments and criminal 
informations, I shall now proceed calmly but 
firmly to punish the vile slanderers, and shall be 
awed by no paper, however great its drculation, 
or well or ill deserved its influence with the un- 
thinking portion of the public. For different libels 
and different slanders, as well oral as written, 
and as well past as future, I shall adopt different 
proceedings ; and whilst I will on the one hand 
supply to others all the opportunities to which 
they may be entitled, to prove their allegations ; 
yet, on the other hand, I will not sue any |>r9. 
prietor of a newspaper for civil datnagesy who has 
no property to lose, as he has no reputation to 
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maiiitaiii) aomI who would oonsider ioipriBoiiment 
as napi]iiudiment,fliDceezi8tenoe is to him asoffi- 
cent blessing. 

'' I remain. Sir, yonr obedient servant, 

Jqhh WiLRSy Job. 
<'New Broad-streety Sept. 6." 



IMPUDENT BRIDE. 

Not long since, in liverpool, as a couple were 
going to be married, and had proceeded as far as 
the churchyard gate, the gentleman stopped his 
fair comrade with the following unexpected ad- 
dress :^'' Mary, during our courtship, I have 
told you moat of my mind, but not all my mind- 
When we are married I shall insist upon three 
things." *< What are they 7" asked the astonish- 
ed lady. << In the first place," says he, /* I shall 
lie alone ; secondly, I shall eat alone ; and lastly, 
I shall find fault when there is no occasion — can 
you submit to thes^ conditions f' ** O yes, sir, 
very easOy,'' she replied, '' for if sfev lie alone, 
/ shall Nol; if you eat alone, I shall eatfint; 
and as to your finding fault without occasion, 
that, I tliink, may be prevented, for I will take 
care tliat you shall never want oecasion," 



IMPUDENT ROBBER. 
In December 1816, at Birmingham, Henry 
Hunt was committed on Thursday for trial at the 
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•essions, charged wiUi ttealiog a coat, the pro- 
perty of William Deer, a pawnbroker of thiB 
town, in the following andacions manner. The 
prisoner went into Deer's shop on Tuesday even- 
ing and asked to look at a coat which he said he 
wanted to purchase. Mrs. Deer showed it to 
him, bat he objected to the price^ which was two 
pounds. He said he would try it on, however, 
and see how It fitted. When he had got it on, 
he said, '^ two pounds is it? good night,'' and 
ran out of the shop. He was pursued by Mr. 
Deer, but he was not apprehended till the fol* 
lowing day, when his mother brought the coat 
back and wanted to compromise the matter. 



IMPUDENT EDITOR. 

An essayist in a Morning paper now defunct, 
desirous of manifesting his intimate knowledge of 
Russian Court news, gravely asserted in 1826 : — 
" Twelve years ago it was no secret that Con- 
stantino had, at the period of his second maniage^ 
renounced formally his right of succession to the 
throne." And to complete the absurdity, by a 
display of uncommon sagacity, he adds — *' In 
1814, here, in London, we heard the whole story 
from the lips of a Russian of high rank, who^ 
when telling it, stood not four yards from Alex- 
ander's person. When asked what would be the 
consequences of Constantine's refusing to carry 
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tbe compact into execation, he answered^ Me 
Russian trial by Jury — eDiphatically adjastiiig 
kis neckcloth as he said the words.*' It happens 
unfortunately for the correctness of this anecdote, 
that the event respecting which the pretended 
conversation was held in 1814, did not take place 
till six ytars afterwards^ viz. 1820! The facts 
are, that the Grand Dake Conetaatiae's marriage 
with the Princess of Saxe Coboarg was dissolved 
by an Imperial Ukase, dated April 2, 1820 ; and 
about seven weeks afterwards, on the 24th of 
May, of the same year, his second marriage was 
duly solemnized with Miss Gri^dzinski, who was 
previously created Princess Lovitch. 



IMPUDENT LANDLORD. 

Wk have heard a very good anecdote, says the 
Virginian Patriot, of Dr. Bibb, for the truth of 
which we do not vouch. Business rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to dine several days at a public 
house, with several other gentlemen. On calling 
for his bill, he found a certain sura charged each 
day for wine. Th6 doctor, who, strange as may 
appear, drinks no wine, made objections to the 
charge. ** The wine,'* said the landlord, '< was 
«n the sideboard, you might have helped your- 
self." Some time after, the landlord called upon 
the doctor, to look at a whitlow on the finger of 
one of his children. On adjusting their mutual 
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accbnntSy the landlord found a charge for medi- 
cine exactly equal to his charge for wine. '^ How 
18 this, doctor ? I haye had no medicine." ** It 
was on the shelf/' said the doctor, *' you might 
have helped yauraeif,* 



w 



IMPUDENT PENITENT. 

Arthur M'£^^-Y, a Dromara tailor, too prone 
to frequent public-houses, was about to disbur- 
den his conscience of some minor sins, by con- 
fession to his parish priest, without hinting in 
the slightest degree at his habit of drunkenness. 
The priest, however, began to lecture him on the 
tender point. " Reflect," added he, " that when 
you enter one of these wicked houses, your guar- 
dian angel stands outside weeping for the crimes 
you are perpetrating." '* Ah, father," replied 
Arthur, ** if he had a shilling in his pocket, he 
would be in as well as myself.' 



ff 



IMPUDENT HUMOURIST. 

Lord Beloravb haying clenched a speech In 
the House of Commons with a long Greek quo- 
tation, Sheridan, in reply, admitted the force of 
the quotation so far as it went ; ^' but," said he, 
« had the noble Lord proceeded a little farther, 
and completed the passage, he would have seen 
that it applied the other way." Sheridan then 



spouted something, ore rotundoy which had all the 
aiSy ois, konSy and koss, that give the world as- 
surance of a Greek quotation ; upon which Lord 
Belgrave very promptly and handsomely com^ 
plimented the honourable member on liis readiness 
of recollection, and frankly admitted,, that thb 
vontinnation of tiie passage had the tendency 
ascribed to it by Mr. Sheridan, and that he had 
t>verlooked it at the moment when he gave his 
quotation. On the breaking up of the Hoase, 
Fox, who piqued himself on having some Gredc, 
went up to Sheridan, and said, ** Sheridan, how 
came you to be se ready with that passage ? It 
<^rtainly is as you state, but I was not aware 
of it before you quoted it.'' It is unnecessary to 
observe^ that there was no Greek at all in Sheri- 
dan's improm^u« 



IMPUDENT HYPOCRITE. 

The writer of the following singular epistle is 
a fellow who '< lives by his wits," and, with the 
exception of a turn or two for a month or so at 
the tread-mill every now and then, carries ou his 
operations with considerable success. He has 
been by his own confession in most of the gaols 
of the kingdom. He has called himself Charles 
Howard, and Charles Thornton; but his real 
name is supposed to be Jonathan Bridge, ac- 
cording to the signature attached to this letter. 

H 
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" Derby, March 12th, 1826. 

** Dear sir,— -Yon ynill perhaps be snrprised at 
receiying this letter from me, but if I had never 
done a more improdent act than writing and 
paying the postage of it, I should now have been 
worth ten thousand pounds. I am partly impelled 
to it by gratitude ; for as long as I live I shall 
always most gratefully remember that you re- 
peatedly gave pieces of temmf^ when I am sure 
you could have eaten them yourself; besides it is 
Sunday, I have much matter on my mind — much 
mirth at my heart — and money in my pocket, but 
not moch^ I am however decently dressed, and 
this makes << Old Charley" look twenty years 
younger than when you saw him last. The day 
on which I left Paradise j!^ I got work at stone- 
breaking, about one mile from Stone, and im- 
mediately began—it was then about one o'clock. 
Ilodged at Stone. I was at work the next morn- 
ing by sii: o'clock, and worked unremittingly all 
day, till dark, when I found I liad earned just 
three shillings and three pence by one and a half 
day's hard work. I did not all this while forget 
that belly was debtor to the pocket. The first 
day I bought one pound of cheese and a sixpenny 
loaf, which I placed before me while I worked, 
and in less than two hours there was not a crumb 
left. On the evening of the second day I had 

^ He was liberated from Stafford Oaol ak the latter end 
of Ftbnwry. 
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jttst sixpenee left — ^fonr pence of wliich I knew 
must go for the night's lodging. I therefore went 
to my employer, or ganger y as Sambrooks wonld 
call him, but he was not at home. The next 
morning, with two pence in my pocket and an 
empty craving belly, I called again at his house, 
but he was not yet come home, nor did his ser- 
Tant know when he would come home. There 
was no foimny-shop, and there I was. I walked 
back to Stone ; bought a sheet of paper, pen and 
ink, and wrote a pathetic letter to a Mr. Willder, 
auctioneer, of Sandon, who keeps the Pack- 
horse there. It was just four miles from Stone. 
I took the letter, delivered it, and called again 
in ten minutes, when he put into my hand three 
shillings and sixpence. I then took a hearty 
breakfast of coifee and eggs, during which, I 
called a council with my own thoughts, the 
result of which was, that I concluded to leave 
the three shillings and three pence for the benefit 
of the ganger, and to resume my old course of 
life. I wrote one of my noted letters, and walk- 
ed that day to Cheadle, and by calling with it 
at farm-houses, clergymen, and schoolmasters, 
I raised six shillings and sixpence— two shillings 
and sixpence of which were given me by the 
clergyman of Draycot. On inquiring at the 
post-office at Cheadle, I found that the Earl of 
Shrewsbury iras at Alton Abbey, and just re- 
corering from a severe illness. I therefore wrote 

H 2 
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to him a very long letter, making liim a tender 
of my services as inmate of his hermitage ; and 
in the afternoon of the following day I went to 
his mansion for the answer. On my way I drank 
a pint of ale. at the Green Man public-hoosey 
(if yon know such a house,) on Alton Common. 
I was rather surprised to see the name of Sweet* 
nam over the sign, who I soon found was your 
step- father, and a very good-natured honest fel- 
low he seems to be — he spoke of you witk 
affection and respect. Your mother was not at 
home. I saw your sister. On arriving at Alton 
Abbey, I was shown into a room, where I was 
waited on by a young gentleman, who told me 
that he happened to be nephew to my Lord, who 
told me that his Lordship had never built a her« 
mitage — that he had never eoniemplated meh a 
tAta^«— that all the stories which had circulated 
through the country were entirely void of 
foundation — that his Lordship was sorry for my 
misfortunes, and had sent me that pittance. So 
saying, he put four half-crowns in my hand and 
wished me good evening. 

** I lodged that night at the Swan public-house, 
Tythe Barn, where I had some smart talk with a 
Mr. HoUins, constable of Alton : in short, I made 
him as mad as a wasp : but he was armed with 
a little brief authority, under which we mortals 
' play such pranks as make the angels weep ;' I 
therefore did not proceed to extremiUes with him. 
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I also saw on Alton Common, that singular cha- 
racter John Shawy father to the hopeful young 
man now in quod. I lodged two nights this week 
at Wirkswortb, at the ' Puss-in-boots' public- 
house. The flurst night I was witness to a most 
outrageous fraeoM or fighty betwixt the landlady 
of tlds public-house, a very little woman, whose 
name was Tagg, and the landlady of the public- 
house opposite, a more robust woman, whose 
-name was Wragg, both widows, in which poor 
Mrs. Tagg came sadly the worst eff. She Towed 
nothing but revenge, satisfaction, and justice, 
and next morning summoned the offending Mrs. 
Wragg before the Magistrate of the town, whose 
name was Harris, and a nice little intelligent 
old chap he was. As I had seen the whole aflfair, 
I was besought by Mrs. Tagg, in terms which I 
could not refuse, to accompany her to the Magis- 
trate's, and to state the case for her. Accordingly 
on the following day I accompanied her and a 
number of her friends to the Justice's house, be- 
fore whom, with ail the eloquence, clearness, 
and precision I was capable of, I related to him 
the whole affair* I was listened to with the most 
respectful attention, and the worthy Magistrate 
seemed to be particularly pleased with my man- 
ner. After Mrs. Tagg had, with great Tolubility, 
corroborated my stetement, it was Mrs. Wragg's 
turn to enter upon her defence. Her principal 
witnesses were three itineranto, whom I had seen 
beforei and whose occupations I well knew ; and 
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I was miich pleated to find, tfiat wken tli^r evi- 
dence contradicted my statement, it was reeeiTed 
with moch distrust and snspicien by the Justice. 
At last they began to contradict each other, and 
the Justice to lose Us patience, — ^Turning some- 
what sharply to the oldest (who was a foreigner) 
he said, ^ Pray, sir, how do you get yonr UTingf 
* Why, sar, I make-a de monkey for to dance, 
and to go round de company lid de hat in it moat.' 
-This answer spoke volumes, and satisfied the 
Justice of the oiiaracter of thfa witness. He then 
turned to the next, (who was an Englishman,) 
perhaps four feet nine or four feet ten inches high, 
perhaps lie might be five feet high, but he cer- 
tainly was not more, but what he wanted in height 
he made by strength, pugilistic skill, pluck, and 
spirit, for I saw him a few days before at Ash- 
bourne thrash a fellow sis feel high, and * stoiU 
in proportion,' with a vigour and effect which 
astonished me. The Magistiate said to this pec* 
son, ' What are you, sir?' The answer, which 
was delivered with much solemnity and self-im- 
portance, was, ' I am, sir, an optician.' The 
Justice seemed rather puzzled; but turning to 
the other, a very young man, he said, ' And pray 
what are you 7' ' I travels the country with an 
optical panorama/ The Magistrate seemed quite 
fast, but recovering himself, and turning hi0 
smiling face towards that pai^t of the room, where 
I stood, he said, ' Is there any one here wha can 
.tell us the meaning of these hard words?' < Yes, 
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sir/ 1 said, (without heBitation,) ^ the optician 
18 a spectacle maker ; and the young man's op« 
fical panofama is a peep*show.' Here there was 
a burst of laughter, in which the Justice joined 
freely, and little Mrs. Tagg patted me on the 
back. The Taggs were in triumph, and the 
Wraggs in dismay. The hearing then proceeded, 
or rather ended—it appeared as if Counsellor 
Charley had won the day, for the Idagistrate im- 
mediately ordered Mrs. Wragg to beg pardon of 
Mrs. Tagg, and to pay all expenses, or in default 
thereof to be committed to prison for a month* 
In the evening I was invited by Mrs. Tagg to an 
excellent supper, where my vanity (which I know 
to be very great) was most amply gratified. What- 
ever I sidd or did was applauded* When I spoke 
all was attention— when I joked, or replied in re- 
partee* the applause was excessive : and whenl 
sung a humourous song, I thought they would 
have died with laughter; while the looks of Mrs. 
Tagg plainly indicated tiiat if I felt inclined to 
undertake another cause, I should not meet with 
much opposition : but ' the old man of sin is quite 
dead within me.' 

" Send your answer the day after you receive 
this to Jonathan Bridge, Post Office, Litehfteld, and 
inform me of sentence of Nixon and WUUams,* I 
request yon to make my humble respects and 

* Both tried a few months baek : NIxon» for hi^way rob- 
bery, was left for execotion; and WUliamt wia acquitted of 
ctttttng and maimfaig. 
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kighest regards acceptable to those excellent 
prison officers, Messrs. Tortoiseshelly Kenderdine^ 
and Fallows ; my respects likewise to Bnrton and 
Bagnal. Tell Sidway I say he is a whelps a most 
mischieToas one. Tell Wagstaff he is half mon- 
key and half wolf, b«t more dishonest than either 
animidv Tell Parks I say he is one-third ass, 
one-third hog, and one-third keav, b«t more stn- 
pid and ignorant than the ass, more selfish and 
greedy than the hog, and more maKgnant thaa 
the bear* But what shall I say to Upperdine — 
the grave, solemn, shallow, idiot-looking, elod- 
kopping Benjamin Upperdine, who for two 
mmiths made his daily practice to insnlt and tor- 
ment the unhappy * Charley.' It would be unjust 
to the most sarage beast on earth, to compare it 
with this human biped, who is a non-descrip fov 
which our language has not yet discovered a name. 
J am, ^ JONATHAN BRIDGE." 

^ Mv. John Woolliscroft,. (Wardiman at tl»o 
Mill,) County Gaol, Stafford.' 
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IMPUDENT WITNESS. 

Ann Morris, of Bishopstone, in HereibrdsMre^ 
having been brought before a Magistrate for steal- 
ing a rail post — Margaret Morris, her aunt, ia 
whose house she lodged, oflfered to swear that 
within the eight years during which her niece had 
lived with her, die had never neen her bring any 
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Stolen article into the dwelling. On cross-exa- 
mination, the old hypocrite confessed that she 
had been hUnd for upwards of fifty years. 



IMPUDENT SURGEON. 

On the 28th of last August, the Middlesex 
Court of Requests produced the following amusing 
exi>os^ of medical impudence. 

Mrs. Sarah Booth, a respectable elderly lady, 
appeared to a summons issued on the complaint 
of a Mr. Bleek, surgeon, cupper, and accoucheur, 
who demanded for adyice and medicine the sum 
of four pounds seventeen shillings and six- 
pence. 

Mrs. Booth denied all knowledge of the debt, 
and at the same time produced a receipt of the 
plaintiff's for three pounds fourteen shillings, 
which was the last charge he could have made for 
his professional services as far as she was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Bleek said he had not summened the lady 
who thought proper to appear, but one much 
younger and much prettier ; he meant Miss Sarah 
Booth (fismiliarly called << Sally,") the celebrated 
actress of all work : however, if Mrs. Booth 
thought proper to take her daughter's character, 
the business might proceed. 

Mrs. Booth said, that she came there, pre- 
suming that the summons was intended for her- 

h8 
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•elfy her suDe being Swrab as well as that of her 
daughter. Miss Booth was at present in the 
country, and woaid not return to London for a 
good while ; but assuredly she would not have 
permitted a debt of this description to remain 
unpaid, if it was fairly due : the fact was, that 
the gentleman, though yery intimate with the 
&mlly, had never attended Miss Booth pro- 
fessionally. 

Mr. Bleek. Good Ood I yon won't say so f 

Mrs. Booth. Yes, sir, but I do say so, and will 
nalntain what I say. 

Mr. Bleek. Here's a return for all my Iriend- 
ship and cirility. 

The Commissioner. Allow me to ask you, Mrs. 
Booth, did this gentleman ever attend Miss Booth 
during any illness f 

Mrs. Booth. Never professionally ; nor indeed 
has she required his services ; but, sir, if you give 
me leave, I shall explain the civility to which this 
gentleman alludes. He has been a constant visi* 
ter at our house, always finding himself a seat at 
thel>reakfast, dinner, and supper table ; in shorty 
he made himself quite " at home,'' and, in retom^ 
he was always endeavouring to dose the whole 
fiunily. One day, in particular^ I remember^ 
when we were at dinner, my daughter laid her 
hand on her bosom— so ; and Mr. Bleek| with his 
usual vigilance to get hold of a patient, jumped 
up from the table, and with the most eager solici- 
tude entreated her to tell him what was the mat- 
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tert Mis8 Booth replied, ** Oh, Do^ng-H)iiIy 
a slight pain, the effect of cold, I fancy." The 
doctor looked grave, felt her pulse, and dropped 
some serioas hints, such as, '^ Not so slight — 
neglected cold ; pain in the breast^may turn to 
cancer ; poor thing— •omething must be done in 
time;*' and away he went to his lalxnatory, 
where he ordered a lotion to be made up fbr hia 
patient, and returned to discuss another bottle of 
wine with her father. In the same way, he had 
called in at different times subsequently, and sent 
some bottles, none of which Miss Booth ever had 
occasion to use, but for which it now seemed that 
he was disposed to charge her. Tills was the 
whole truth of the matter. 

Mr. Bleek would admit that he was on terms of 
intimacy with Miss Booth's family, but declared 
that he considered himself as attending profession- 
ally, and of course expected to be paid for his ser- 
vices. But there was something more, which Mrs* 
Booth had not thought proper to explain,but which 
might account for the non-payment of his bill. 
The fact was, that a brother of Miss Booth's had 
taken the liberty to fall deeply in love with his 
(Mr. Block's) sister, and made a formal offer for 
her hand : however, as he knew that the young 
man had no means to support a wifo, ezoept whast 
be derived ^m a rather subordinate situation in 
Somerset-house, he had refused to give his consent 
to the match. 
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The CommissioDer. Was it tlien that yon sent 
in your bill to Miss Booth f 

Mr. Bleek. Soon afterwards. 

The Commissioner. And but for that misunder- 
standing, tliat charge never woald hare been 
made. The summons is dismissed. 

Mr. Bleek. The decision is a most shameful 
ene f but I will take it to a higher coart. 



MR. KEAN. 

This gentleman our present limits will by 09 
means enable us to treat according to his deserts. 

*' Giv« every man his deserts/' dee.'— iSftaXcespeare. 

We act by him like the man who having a house 
fo sell, produced a brick by way of sample. 

Mr. Kean having seduced the wife of bin 
friend, the late Mr. Alderman Cox, received 
some hint from the husband that his attentions to 
Mrs. Cox had attracted notice. This produced 
the celebrated <* twin letters." To the gentle- 
man he wrote : 



(Post-fnark, Exeter, fUh Jan, 182S.} 
*' My dear Cox, — I have been seriously consr- 
dering the mass of nonsense uttered by us the two 
last nights at Salisbury. I must own, likewise, 
they have given me great uneasiness. If I have 
paid more attention to your family than any other 
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of my acqaaintances, the simple motive was to 
shew the worH that I valued my friends as much 
in adversity, as when I shared their hospitality in 
their prosperity. I am sorry my conduct has 
been misconstrued, as the inference is nnworthy 
of yourself, me, and a being whose conduct, I am 
sure, is nnimpeachable. To remove all doubts 
upon the snbject, and to counteract the effects of 
insidious men, I shall beg leave to withdraw a 
friendship rendered unworthy by suspicion. 

<* I must be the worst of villains, if I could 
take that man by the hand while meditating to- 
wards him an act of injustice. You do not know 
me, Cox; mine are follies— not vices. It has 
been my text to do all the good I could in the 
world ; and when I am called to a superior bourne, 
my memory may be blamed, but not despised. 
Wishing you and your family every blessing the 
world can give you, believe me nothing less 
than, 

" Your's most sincerely, 

Edmund Kban." 

** R. A. Cox, Esq. 6, Wellington-street, 
Waterloo*bridge, London." 

To the lady, on the very same day, as will be 
seen from the date, he addressed the following 
epistle : 

(Poat-nutrk^ Exeter^ 6<A Jan. 182S.) 
" Dear littlb im prudent Girl, — Your incao- 
tion has been very near bringing our acqualBtance 
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to the most lamentable crisis ; of eourse he will 
sbew yoa the letter I hare written him ; appear 
to countenance it, and let him think we are never 
to meet again, and in so doing he has lost a 
friend; leave all further arrangements to me. 
My aunt desires her best wishes to you, notwith- 
standing her anger, she says, of your conduct 
before him. Love shields the object of its wishes, 
not exposes it. All shall be shortly as you wish. 

** Mrs. Simpson, care of Mrs. Matthews, 
13, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London." 

After these had been proyed in a Court of Jus- 
tice, and published in the papers, while yet they 
were fresh in the memory of the whole town, Mr. 
Kean made his appearance in RUkard, first, and 
then as OtheUo. 

** The force Kilt* Impudence covld no fiartSier go.** 



IMPUDENT SHARPER. 

The following is a literal copy of a letter re- 
cently received by the head of a commercial 
house in this neighbourhood, in which there has 
recently been a dissolution of partnership. The 
writer of the letter. Coster, has been exposed 
times almost out of number, in the circulars of the 
London Guardian Society ; and but a short time 
ago, went through the Gazette, as a bankrupt. 
His familiar address, "Dear Sir," to a man whom 
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he nerer saw or liad an; intercounse with In his 
life, is the perfection of easy impudence : 

<< Londm, 7th Nov. 1826. 
<< Confidential. 

'< Dear Si r,— Perceiving from the Gazette that 
a dissolution has taken place in your firm, in- 
duces us to take leave to hand you, tn confidence^ 
Printed Circviar of Accommodaiwn ; and we have 
to observe that if you or your friends can make 
use of prlmeMercantile Bills of Exchange, drawn 
and accepted npon London , that we can supply 
you to any amount, at any dates and in any 
amounts suitable to yourself, and to your order ^ 
and they will be such as will be just as good to 
you as Money, for the time you may be pleased 
to have them to run, because any Banker, who 
knows yon to be respectabUy will cash them for you 
BOW, as discounts are become better than they 
were a few months back at Provincial Bankers, 
at common Inierest, or any Mercht. Manufir.; or 
Tradesman, that know you to be reeponnble for 
the amount you Istme will receive them from you 
as payments at long dates for Money accounts 
even due from you, and this will keep money in 
your Pocket to play with. We have no objection 
to your sending us any kind of goods suitable to 
yourself, for the amount of Commission, Stamps, 
&c. so as they are of a saleable nature here, and 
charged at Caeh prices. We have annexed for 
your guidance the charges for three hundred 
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poandSy but you can have any other amount or 
amonnts, by remitting us the amt. of Commiasion 
& for Stamps, &c. You may rely on the most 
strictest Secrecy ^ Honawr^ tfc, tfc. 

" We are, yours respectfully, 

Coster & Co." 



LORD PALMERSTOK. 

The aboTe-mentioned Nobleman could hardly 
flatter himself with the hope of being admitted 
into our pages, but the following speech, so impu- 
dently just, which he gave, in answer to some 
eminently impudent insinuations from Mr. Hume, 
on the 8th of last month, gave him a claim to that 
distinction. 

It ought to be remarked, that before Lord Pal- 
merston made any thing like a personal allusion, 
he had given an ample explanation of the subject 
in debate, between him and his pertinacious op- 
ponent, who, finding himself in the wrong, had 
not the good sense to own his 'error, or to hold 
his tongue. Instead of pursuing either of these 
courses, he asserted, without a shadow of proof, 
that Lord Palmerston had stated a falsehood. 

" Lord Palmerston said it was impossible for 
him to be answerable for the extreme obtuseness 
of understanding of the hon. member. (Hear.) 
He would venture to say, that ho other man in 
the house entertained any doubts as to the dear- 
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Hess of the explanation which he had giyen. 
(Hear, hear.) He had stated not only on the 
present occasion, bat in the last session, that 
there was such a commission ; bat, beyond that, 
he had then read the paper which he now held in 
his hand— namely, a letter from Colonel Arthur* 
of the date of 1820, in which he quoted this dis- 
puted commission, as his reason for exercising the 
authority which he had assumed in 1814. (Hear.) 
The commission was in existence in 1814, as ap- 
peared from that letter; and if the hon. gentleman's 
intellects were so deeply obtuse, as to require 
those numerous repetitions and explanations- 
repetitions and explaifations more numerous even 
than those in which the hon. gentieman was in the 
habit of indulging, if it were necessary by these 
means to 9oak into his understanding the compre- 
hension of the most simple fact, he must abandon 
the hon. gentieman to that impenetrable darkness 
which dwelt within the interior of his brains, and 
leave his statements to the judgment of other gen- 
tlemen whom he had the honour of addressing. 
(Hear, hear.) It was a matter of indifference to 
him whether the hon. gentieman understood him 
or not. He addressed himself to the House of 
Commons, not to the hon. member for Aberdeen.** 

IMPUDENT FOOL. 
The following correspondence lately appeared 
In an Irish paper. Mr. F. R. Nash^ the writer of 
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tlie second and third letters, is, beyond all qves* 
tion, entitled to the distinction we design for liim 
and his precious epistles, by noticing tliem here. 
The letter of the lady will speak for itself. 

. MATRIMONIAL CORRESPONDENCE! 
To the Editor qf the Cork CouoHtutum. 

Si a,— Please to Incert the Following Para- 
graph On your Early Papers; I am Sir your 

Most Obt. Humble Servant. 

Hbmry Tatton. 

Castle Town Roche 

March 1st 1826. 

Married on the SSd December Last by the 
Rerd. Arthur White Francis Rowland Nash 
Esqre to Mary Anne Newman Tatton Grand 
Daughter to the Late James Spratt Esqre of the 
Rock In the County of Cork and Niece to Lient* 
James Spratt of the Royal Navy. 

(11.) 
March 5th 1826 Direct Fermoy, 

Sir, — I Beg Leare to contradict an insertion 
which appeared in your Paper, as to the marriage 
of Francis Rowland Nash, to Mary ann Newman 
Tatton. I am the person who should have aa- 
thourised you to put such an insertion in the 
paper, and I certainly contradict it which I Re- 
quest and demand you will do, I also would feel 
obliged if you would let me know by what autho- 
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rity you inserted snch a falsehood. I Remain 
Sir your most Obedient Servant Humble 
Servant. 

Francis Rowland Nash. 

[In answer to tbis^ we transmitted a copy of 
No. I.] 

(III.) 
Fermoffy March 7th 1826. 

8iR» — For the vindication of the yonng Ladies 
Charactor which is supposed to be Married to me, 
Nov7 that I know who the person is who had the 
impudence to take snch liberties with my name 
without my approbation, I have no objection that 
you should insert it, as a possotive fact. I would 
wish you to insert in your next paper as to this 
affect, there is no doubt as to the Marriage taking 
place between Francis Rowland Nash and Mary 
anne Newman Tatton, though some evil minded 
person directed me to contradict it. I Remain 
Sir your most obedient servant 

Francis Rowland Nash. 

I would not have thought any thing about it 
but it appeared an add proceeding to the public 
to have an insertion of the kynd put in the paper 
at the ezporation of two Months where the parties 
were known to reside so convenient to Cork. I 
will feel much obliged by your attending to 
this. 
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(IV.) 

Fermoff March 9th 1826. 
Sir,— May I request yoa will insert The con- 
tents of Mr. Francis Rowland Nashs Letter of 
the 7th of March which we boath expected to see 
Announced in this Days Papper reletive to hia 
marriage with Mary Ann Newman Tatton, and 
contradict the ensertion which Appeared in Tues- 
days Papper as it is of the greates Consequence 
as I am labouring under the sensure of the Pub- 
lick and mist ensist on its bee Announced in 
Satturdays Papper. 

I Remain your Obedient Serpent 
Mart Ann Newman Nash. 



IMPUDENT LINEN-DRAPERS. 

The Linen -Drapers' journeymen in London, 
and other places, lately called for an abridgment 
of their hours of business. The following impu- 
dent announcement of their resolution and inten- 
tioitt, published, we presume, by authority, ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

Poetical EpUtle from on AMiUUtrU JJnen-Dmper, to 
Henry Peter PettU, Etq. AuUUui^ DruggUt* 

Thu comes, my Pestle, for to say. 

If Druggists are not logs. 
At eight Assbtants henceforth may 

** Tbrow physic to the d«fs,*' 
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We Dimperi something I confew, 

Knocked under— not to mince it, 
BiUf Chairman, said, ** we can't do less 

Bit vmcU gtti tt vincU,^ 

But in the main, none stoop*d to flinch. 

So matters go on well. 
And since emplo jers gi^e an inch. 

Well shortly Uke an ell. 

JbritUndt now may go to hops. 

And other things as fine. 
As ihey shots up their masters* sliops. 

Before St. Paul's strikes nine. 

Bcrides for knowledge we may look, 

Our heads like others poaaliog ; 
Till now, alas ! we saw no hookt 

Except, indeed, boch-mudin. 

And at the play— how happy we^ 

Kow nightly take oar pleasure, 
At half-price, I next week shall see, 

* Muuurt^* I hope, **fbr Meaturt*** 

We've laws from which none dare to swenre; 

Who business sets about 
Beyond the hour at which we senr^ 

We means to seme JUm out* 

The beau no cravat, collar, JtiU, 

Shall after nine obtain; 
The maid, although her prayers may thrill, 

Shall plead for I/nt in vain. 

And we all swears should any move 

To mar this resolution ; 
The wretch shall forthwith see— 4>y Jove! 

A Counttr-Mevolution. 

BILLY BOBBIK. 
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IMPUDENT RUFFIAN. 

UnUn HaU, — In July, two men, named Page 
and HugheSf were brought up from St. George's 
watch-house, in the cnatody of Maisey, before 
the sitting Magistrate, R. J. Chambers, Esq. 
charged with haying luiocked down and robbed 
a person of the name of Morris Newman, on 
Monday morning. 

The complainant stated, that on Monday morn- 
ing, about one o'clock, as he was returning home, 
the prisoner, Hughes, met him, in Queett-street, 
near the Mint, and, pretending to be a country- 
man, asked where it was likely he could be ac- 
commodated with a lodging. Complainant re- 
ferred him to oue, and had scarcely given the 
direction, before the inquirer gave a loud and 
shrill whistle, immediately on which three other 
men joined him, and they all attacked complain- 
ant, beat him severely about the head and face, 
and having rendered him insensible by the blows 
and kicks inflicted on his person, they proceeded 
to rob him of his watch, and all the money he had 
in his pockets, together with a neckerchief. The 
complainant's face and head bore maiks of consi- 
derable violence having been us^d towards him. 
He distinctly swore to the persons of the two men 
at the bar as having been most acttve in the out- 
rage and robbery. 

Maisy, the constable, stated, that as soon as 
the complainant had sufficiently recovered him- 
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self afl^ the attack that had been made upon 
him, he contrived to give another infotmation of 
the flame kind at the watch-honse, with a partial 
description of the men. He (the constable) in- 
stantly proceeded in the direction where the rob- 
bery had been committed, and. at no very great 
distance from the place met the two prisoners 
together ; they endeavoured to elude him, but he 
secured them and brought them into the presence 
of the complainant, who the moment he saw them 
identified them both. 

Both the prisoners declared their innocence of 
the alleged offence. 

It was here intimated to the Magistrate, that 
the prisoners were old offenders, and that Page 
had made his escape some time ago from a con- 
stable who had him in custody on a charge of 
felony. 

Mr. Chambers. Page, I am informed you are 
wanted for another robbery, besides the one you 
are now accused of having committed. 

Page at first pretended total ignorance, but his 
memory having been jogged by a constable pre- 
sent, who specified the day on which he made his 
escape, Page turned to the Magistrate^ and said, 
^' Yes, yonr Worship, I now recollect the cir- 
cumstance ; it was on a Saturday night, I ran 
away from Qamble, the constable. And do you 
know the reason I did it, yonr Worship?*' 
<< No,** said the Magistrate. '< Then I will tell 
yon. It was to have an opportunity of attending 
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ekapel the next day (Sunday)/' said the prisoner, 
giving a hearty laugh at the same time. 

The Magistrate obsenred, that he should have 
opportunities enough of attending divine worship, 
in gaol between this and the next Assizes. 

A material witness being absent, both the pri- 
soners were remanded for a few days previous to 
their committal for trial. 



IMPUDENT FORGER. 

• 

John Peele, alias George Watson, lately 
made his appearance at Bow-street, charged 
with forgery. His impudence and conseqcuent 
Buccess were very great, as will be seen from the 
following narrative of his exploits. A vritness 
Mr. Gates said, he had been engaged in tracing 
him to a great many places. He was a man of 
very imposing manners, and a great knowledge 
of business, and the style in which he had livedo 
and the appearance of himself and his feaiale 
companion, a beautiful and elegant woman, from 
Portsmouth, completely disarmed suspicion ia 
the minds even of the most wary. His general 
mode was to drive to the first-rate inn, in what- 
ever place he chose to stop at, and there live 
sumptuously for a few days, pay liberally, and 
take special pains to ingratiate himself with the 
landlord of the house, whom, with his wife, 
perhaps, he would take in his carriage for a day 
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Or two to some place of public resort, or for a 
short time about the adjoining country, treating 
them with champagne, and every other luxury 
that could be procured. When about to quit the 
town he would say he was short of ready money ; 
he had plenty of bills, as good as the Bank of 
England; ** but then, the d — 1 of it is, you see, 
that no one knows me here, or your bankers 
would discount for me." This was a dlfBculty 
which the landlord would soon remove, by offer- 
ing to say that he knew him, sooner than he 
should be inconvenienced. In tliis manner he 
got a forged paper cashed at Newark and several 
other places. At each place where he stopped he 
was constantly receiving letters by the post, 
containing bills and bank-notes, and it has been 
ascertained that several of those very letters had 
been first given by the prisoner himself to stage- 
coachmen to be put into distant post offices. — 
When he was apprehended he had two packages, 
filled with printed forms of bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes, several of which were drawn, 
accepted, and endorsed in various names and 
hand- writing. One of these parcels he contrived 
to destroy. (Mr. Oates produced the other.) 
There were also some slips of paper, on which 
were written a great many signatures in different 
characters of hand- writing, as if by some person 
practising. At one place the prisoner obtained 
cash for a bill of twenty pounds by this expedients 
He received a letter by post, with a black seal, 

I 
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with which he went in haste to a tradesman, with 
tears in his eyes, and sidd his brother had been 
killed in the Burmese war, and he was compelled 
to go in great haste to London, to settle his 
affairs. But a still more ingenious trick was 
played off by him at Rochester. He had been 
some time at that place, and haid by some means 
got acquainted with a lady of high respectability 
and good property residing there. He ascertained 
where she kept cash ; and one day when he was 
taking a drive in her own carriage, he requested 
she would order her coachman to stop for a few 

moments at Messrs. , (mentioning the name 

of her bankers.) She at once complied, and he 
alighted, walked into the banking-house, and 
requested cash for a bill of considerable amount. 
The bankers seeing with whom he came, had not 
the least hesitation in complying with his request, 
and gave him the money. 



IMPUDENT YANKEY. 

The Boston Patriot of September, 1817, gives 
the following account of a robber, who scorning 
to do things by halves, had the audacity to steal 
a whole yoke of oxen at once. 

The following circumstances have been nar- 
rated to us, as having occurred in a town in Wor- 
cester couuty. They present a skill and boldness 
in the way of thieving which might do credit to 
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the most accomplished graduates of European 
prisons, and a genius worthy of the most noted 
of the light-fingered gentry in this country. A 
man on horseback, in the dress of a farmer, over- 
took upon the road a lad driving a yoke of oxen, 
with whom he entered into conversation, in the 
course of which he learned of the lad that he was 
driving the cattle to a distant pasture, and that 
hhi father was back upon the road, but was to 
meet him at a certain tayem. The* man, when 
they came near the appointed tayem, told the boy 
to go forward to the house, and direct the bar- 
keeper to make him a mug of punch, and he 
would immediately follow on with the cattle; 
but as soon as the boy was out of sight, which 
was but a short time, fqr his generous and un- 
suspecting nature prompted him to great alacrity 
in the discbarge of his commission to oblige his 
quondam companion, he turned off with the cattle 
into a by-road, and drove them some distance 
round and beyond the tavern. In the mean time 
the mug of punch was made, and the boy, and 
soon the father, were both anxiously waiting the 
coming of the man with the oxen : but after nearly 
exhausting their stock of patience in waiting, and 
then wearying themselves in an unsuccessful 
search after them, they set off for their homes. 
The following day the man drove the cattle back 
to the tavern, stating that he had purchased a 
yoke of oxen, but they did not drive well, and 
he doubted whether they would answer his pur- 

I 2 
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poM ; and remarked, that he had been induced 
to bay them because they had been offered cheap, 
but as they did not exactly suit him, he would 
sell them at a small advance on the cost. • The 
landlord, who had neyer before seen either the 
driyer or the cattle, and had not, therefore, the 
least ground for doubting the correctness of the 
story told him, finally bought them, and the man 
spent the night at the house. It had not escaped 
the watchful eye of our traveller, that the land- 
lord had a very handsome horse in the pasture 
into which his horse had been put ;and therefore, 
in the morning, with a view to an exchange, took 
his saddle on his arm, telling the landlord he 
would save him the trouble of bringing up his 
horse to the door, by taking him from the pasture 
as he passed along. As others have done before 
him, however, he mistook his horse, and saddled 
and bridled the landlord's, with which he rode off 
towards the seaboard, where he sold liim at a 
very high price. In the course of the day the 
owner of the oxen came to the tavern to inquire 
if any thing had been heard of his stray cattle, 
and was not a little pleased to find them in the 
landlord's possession. But the chagrin of the 
latter was quite equal to the satisfaction •'of the 
former, on finding that he had purchased, unwit- 
tingly, the cattle stolen from the farmer the day 
before. In such a case, however, there is no ap- 
peal, and the right owner drove off his cattle. 
With the money he had received for the horse. 
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our traveller transformed himself into a well- 
dressed gentleman, and in his disguise retracing 
the road be had trayelled, called at the tavern 
where he had before stopped ; and while very 
carelessly looking round the bar-room, discovered, 
among others, the landlord's advertisement for 
his horse, offering a reward of one hundred 
dollars for the return of the identical horse which 
he had stolen. After questioning the landlord 
as to the correctness of the description given of 
the horse, and severely taxing his own recol- 
lection, our gentleman in disguise remeOibered 
that he had seen such a horse somewhere in his 
travels, and upon being assured by the landlord 
that the offered reward should be paid on the 
horse being returned to him, immediately set out 
for the seaboard, contrived to steal the horse 
from the person to whom he had sbld him, and 
returned to the tavern-keeper, who paid him the 
reward; — but the landlord's suspicions being 
awakened, inquiry was instituted, and in the 
assumed garb of the gentleman, was discovered 
the "farmer," the " ox-thief," the "driver," the 
" horse-thief," and finally the " gentleman in ^ 
disguise.' 



» 



IMPUDENT LANDLORD. 

If the conduct of the hoaxers described in the 
following anecdote was impudent, surely that of 

, 1 3 
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the landlord was equally so, as he kicked out 
his bettora. 

Some years ago, two bucks of that day, who 
felt inclined to ** crack a bottle/' but could not 
^' raise the wind" to pay for one, boldly entered 
an inn at the Head of the Side, Newcastle, and 
addressing the landlord, stated that they had 
made a bet of a bottle of wine, which they would 
drink at his house, if he would give them credit 
till the bet was decided; — to this the landlord 
assented, and he was civilly invited to partake 
of the wine. Being somewhat inquisitive, he 
frequently enquired the subject of the bet ; the 
knowing ones, however, dexterously evaded the 
question till the last glass was poured out, when 
one of them informed the astonished landlord, that 
he had betted his friend a bottle, that when the 
steeple of St. Nicholas' church fell it would drop 
into the Side, his friend foolishly entertaining aa 
idea that it would fall into the Flesh Market. 
No sooner was the bet made known than the 
parties were kicked out of the house. The land- 
lord and his roguish customers are all dead, and 
the steeple still remains the chief ornament of 
Newcastle. 
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SIR DAVID SCOTT & MR. IRONMONGER. 

This worthy Magistrate is entitled to no mean 
nk among the impudent. From the following 
report which appeared in the Brighton gazette, 
it will be seen that Sir David had the intrepidity, 
not only to approve of the conduct of an oflScer 
who had falsely accused a poor man, and even 
molested him for not begging, but he bravely an- 
nounced that a charitable female had no rigbt to 
give away her own money, and hinted, that 
the inhabitants of Brighton were bound to know 
all the thief-takers. Finally, according to this 
report, he was so heroically audacious as to say, 
that the poor fellow who had been relieved, 
'' must be a thief, because he had no money." 

The race of trading justices formerly com- 
plained of is now happily extinct, or we should 
suppose, the principle laid down by Sir David 
Scott must be in great favour with them. A 
venal Magistrate, would find it very convenient 
to regard money as honesty. A bribe offered to 
such a person, could never be unacceptable, be- 
cause, the gold proffered, would establif h the in- 
tegrity of the party by whom it was tendered. 

BRIGHTON. 

Bench of Magistrates, Jan. 0, 1886. 

President-^Sir D. Scott, Bart, and R. Iron- 
monger, Esq. 
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Wise, one nS the poUee oficersy e. Tuppin^ libra- 

rioHyfor obstructing him in tke execution of his 
office. 

The complainant deposed, that on Monday, 
the 26th of December, being the day after Christ- 
mas-day, as he was passing along the Grand Pa- 
rade, he saw a yoting man, whom he judged by 
his appearance to be a yagrant, at the door of Mr. 
Tappen's house ; Miss Tnppen was giving him 
money, and as he thought, asked the vagrant why 
he was begging? he believed she said something 
about begging. The complainant then spoke to 
the lad, and asked him what business he had 
there begging, and told him he would take him 
into custody as a vagprant. The lad then cried a 
good deal, and begged he would not, stating at 
the same time tl\at he had no money, and that he 
had come to Brighton to seek employ ; that he 
knew a lady in the town, who he expected would 
assist him. When they got a few doors from Mr. 
Tuppen*s house, the lad begged so hard for his re- 
lease, that Wise relented, and consented to let 
him go, on condition that he should immediately 
quit the town ; this he agreed to, and for that pur- 
pose turned back by Mr. Tuppen's house, follow- 
ed at a few paces distance by the deponent ; 
when he got to Mr. Tuppen's door, Mr. Tuppen 
came out, and asked him what business he had 
with the boy ; on replying that he was an officer, 
and that it was his duty therefore to apprehend 
vagrants and beggars, Mr. Tuppen told him he 
was a meddling fellow, and only did it to kick up 
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a row, and that he was a good for nothing va- 
gabond. 

In corroboration of this statement he called Mr. 
Trist, who said he knew nothing of the origin of 
the quarrel, but heard a good deal of irritating 
language pass between the parties, and heard Mr. 
Tuppen call the officer a vagabond. Mr. Tuppen 
said, '* go along you vagabond." They both ap* 
peared very angry. 

Mr. Tuppen being called on for his defence, 
stated, that on the day mentioned by the com* 
plainant, himself, vnth his sisters, and several 
other ladies, had just dined, when one of his sis- 
ters happening to be sitting at the window, saw 
the man so often alluded to pass by, on which she 
observed to the ladies present, '* There goes a 
poor fellow who seems as if he had not fared so 
well as ourselves to-day — I will give him some- 
thing." She accordingly rose with that inten- 
• tion, and the others also gave a trifle, altogether 
amounting to three-pence, with which she went 
to the door, and calling to the man gave it to him. 
The man did not beg or ask for relief; it was 
given at the moment, of their own accord. When 
the officer interfered, his sister told him he had 
not been begging; and when they afterwards 
saw him crying, his sister said she thought some- 
body was ill-using him, and he (Mr. Tuppen) 
went to the door to see what was the matter, and 
he thought it a very unnecessary interference. 
He did not know at the time that the person who 
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Interfered was an officer, and therefore asked hha 
why he interfered, and — 

SirD. Scott. Suppose the officer had asked 
you what business you had to question him ? 

Mr. Tuppen. I did not know. Sir Da?id, that 
he was an officer. 

Sir D. Scott. We think the officers know their 
duty as well as you do, Mr. Tuppen, and they 
have no need to produce any authority in their 
own parish, or, as the law calls it, in their own 
vill ; if the officers do any thing that is wrong, 
such conduct should be represented to the Bench, 
where it would be properly inquired into. 

Mr. Tuppen did not pretend to understand the 
law on the subject, and was sorry if he had acted 
wrong. He asked the complainant, certainly^ 
what right he had to interfere, and he replied he 
had a right, and that he would punish him, (Mr. 
Tuppen,) on which he said, *' What do yon mean 
by that, you impertinent vagabond V* 

Sir D. Scott then reprobated the practice of 
giving promiscuously alms to persons in apparent 
distress, who were often the greatest impostors. 
A District Society was established in the town, 
the agent of which, by being able to distinguish 
deserving objects from those that were not so, had 
produced much good. Sir David then asked Mr. 
Tuppen if he gave alms to all that applied 1 

Mr. Tuppen replied he did not, but Mrs. F., 
one of the ladies who gave on this occasion. 
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thought certainly she had a right to do as she 
liked with her money. 

Sir D. Scott. No she has not^she has no such 
righty for the law compels such persons to attend 
at the Sessions, and give evidence against the 
vagrant receiving relief, and if the oflScer had not 
Jet the vagrant escape, he would have sent him to 
the Sessions, where the case would have come on 
the last, and you, sir, should have been in attend- 
ance to give evidence against him. It would have 
been better for you to mind your own business 
than interfere with that of the officers. 

Mr. Tuppen, Upon my word. Sir David, I did 
not know he was an officer. 

Sir D. Scott. Every man, sir, ought to know 
the officers. These vagrants, ninety-nine times 
out of an hundred, are the persons who commit 
robberies, by going down into areas under the 
pretence of asking for charity, and whilst we are 
using every endeavour to rid the town of such 
characters, our officers are not to be insulted and 
obstructed in the discharge of a very unpleasant 
duty. People seem determined to run into the 
error of supposing that an officer is obliged to pro- 
duce his authority ; so that if he have two persons 
in custody, he must let one go, in order to get out 
his staff. If officers were to be obstructed in this 
way, it would be necessary for them to handcuff 
every person they took in custody, let them be 
who they might, and instructions i^ould be given 
to that effect. He ha^ hoped that the punishment 
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a peraon a sliort time since received for such id- 
terference would have corrected that error ; it 
was to be exceedingly regretted that a person of 
Mr. Tuppen's respectability should be so igno- 
rant of the law, for-^persons in a lower sphere of 
life would naturally suppose that he knew better, 
and therefore when he demanded an officer's au- 
thority, they would imagine he had a right to do 
so. 

Mr.Tuppen. I did not know he was an officer, 
but supposed he was some officious person. 

Sir D. Scott. We know that you are an offi- 
cUma person. 

Mr. Tuppen. I am sorry to be thought so, sir ; 
for I am always willing to assist the officers. 

Sir D. Scott. Yes, so it appears. 

Mr. Tuppen said, he was fully aware that in a 
town like Brighton it was necessary ^to suppress 
mendicity, but he did not believe the boy was a 
beggar. 

Sir D. Scott. Then he must be a thief—how 
is he to live, /or.he confessed he had no money ?■ 

Mr. Tuppen observed, it was impossible he 
should know all the officers. 

The complainant said, Mr. Tuppen did know 
him, for he had often been at his library at night 
to keep the peace. 

Mr. Tuppen said, he did not know him— he did 
not call him vagabond, till he gave him the tacit 
lie. 

Mr. Ironmonger then said, that Mr. Tuppen 
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appeared determined to iiersist in defending his 
conduct, vliich he (Mn Ironmonger) regarded as 
▼ery reprehensible ; yet if Mr. Tuppen had seen 
a beggar annoying the company at his library, he 
would have instantly applied to an officer to re- 
move him. The Magistrates were sitting day 
after day for the convenience and protection of 
the public, or very likely Mr. Tuppen would not 
have been sitting so comfortable in his own house 
as he had ; and the Magistrates he thought were 
therefore justly entitled to the support and as- 
sistance of every inhabitant of the town. 

Mr. Tuppen expressed his sorrow if he had been 
wanting in that respect. 

Mr. Ironmonger. No apology, sir, can be a 
sufficient atonement for your conduct in this bu» 
siness. 

Sir David Scott regretted extremely the inform- 
ation had not been laid under the Local Act, in 
which case Mr. Tuppen would have been sub- 
jected to a penalty cfjlve pmmds* 

Mr. Tuppen begged to say, that he considered 
at the time that it was a most unwarrantable and 
unjustifiable interference. The officer could not 
tell but that Miss Tuppen was paying the boy a 
bin. 

Sir D. Scott. The officers, sir, are bound to do 
their duty, or they are liable to be punished, but 
if they do their duty, they are not to be told their 
interference is unjustifiable. 

Mr. Tuppen begged pardon if he had acted 

K 
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wrong ; be had no such iotention ; when be first 
spoke to the officer, he merely asked him what he 
was doing with the boy, who he observed was 
crying. 

SirD. Scott. A pretty question to put to an 
officer ! —The defendant had no right to qaestioii 
them; and he therefore desiredofficers, if questions 
shonld be put to them in future, never to answer 
them. Here is a population of forty thousand per- 
sons to be kept quiet, or protected by about five ofil- 
cers, and it was not to be borne (hat when they 
were doing their duty, they should, instead of 
receiving assistance from the inhabitants, stand 
to be questioned. 

Mr. Tuppen was then ordered to pay the ex- 
penses of the summons, &c., six shillings, which 
having been done, he was dismissed. 

This report made out a pretty strong case, as 
the lawyers say, of impudence ; but the brave Sir 
David, unwilling that his glory should appear to 
rest on mere newspaper authority, treated an 
admiring world with the following brilliant 
letter. 

'< Sir, If t)ie columns of your paper were sys- 
tematically devoted to vilify and calumniate the 
Magistracy of the country, little notice would 
probably have been taken of the Police Report 
from this place, which was published in 4lie 
Herald of Tuesday last, but the appearance of 
such a statement in a paper of most eztensiTe 
circulation, and having peculiarly the character 
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of impartiality and fVeedom from party motiveB, 
has given the occurrence a notoriety, and excited 
a sensation respecting it, mach beyond what is 
usually caused by proceedings of provincial 
Petty Sessions, or the really trivial nature of the 
circumstances deserves. The occurrence was 
simply this : — A Police officer was obstructed in 
the exercise of his duty, by an inhabitant of this 
place, who, on a representation of the conse- 
quences to which such interference must lead, 
expressed his regret, and the case was dismissed. 
In the course of the investigation, however, a 
Magistrate on the Bench observed, that several 
instances of rescue had lately occurred in this 
town, that one in particular took place through 
the interference of some well-dressed person, 
when the peace officer was most severely beaten ; 
and if such practices were repeated, the officers 
would be under the necessity of handcuffing their 
prisoners, for the purpose of preventing their 
escape. To a remark from the individual to 
whom he was speaking, " that a person might do 
what he pleased with his own money," the Ma- 
gistrate replied, '* No, you may not give your 
money to a canimon beggar in the streety without 
subjecting yourself, under the Vagrant Act, to be 
bound over to give evidence against him at the 
Sessions.'' The Magistrate also observed, '< that 
if the person who had offended in the instance 
before him were to serve the office of headborough 
for one year (and he should be glad to recommend 

k2 
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bim for it,) he woald feel the difficulties of the 
station, and the absolute necessity of receiving 
every support from the Magistrates and inhabit- 
ants of the town." 

^* Such, sir, are the simple facts of the case, 
which have been so perverted and blazoned abroad 
as inhuman, tyrannical, and disgraceful to the 
Magistracy^ of a free country ; but with reference 
to which I have no hesitation in avowing, that I 
would again fearlessly utter every syllable which 
was then really spoken by me, and in which the 
Magistrate who was acting with me on the Bench, 
has already publicly and frankly declared his 
ready and unqualified concurrence. 

** It was my determination, sir, in the first in- 
stance, to have taken no notice whatever of the 
subject, because it is not for Magistrates, in the 
discharge of their duties, to repel the numerous 
calumnies with which they may be assailed, nor 
to give account for their conduct, except to the 
high authority to which they are by law amenable, 
but the case has been brought so prominently for- 
ward, and its features have been so distorted, 
that forbearance on my part may be construed 
into a tacit admission of the truth of the reports 
which have been so industriously and insidiously- 
circulated. I would thank you, therefore, to g^ve 
this statement immediate insertion in your paper ; 
and, in conclusion, I will observe to you, in proof 
of the character and efficiency of the local police 
of this town, that, notwithstanding there is a po- 
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pulation of forty thousand persons/ composed of 
greater varieties, and liable to far more frequent 
changes than any place excepting the metropolis, 
and although Brighton is often considered the 
great focus of dissipation and idleness, yet there 
has scarcely been a burglary for the last tliree 
years ; depredations of any kind are trifling, and 
comparatively unfrequent; and rare indeed are 
the instances in which an individual is molested 
in the streets. But such a state of regulation 
cannot be maintained, if the police be not sup- 
ported by the respectable inhabitants, nor if the 
Magistracy of the County, who gratuitously de- 
vote their time and talents to the due administra- 
tion of the laws, b^ held up to execration as mon- 
sters of arrogance, inhumanity, and oppression. 
'* I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

David Scott, 
A Magistrate for Sussex.'' 
" Brighton, Jan. 14." 

Mr. Ironmonger, too, must needs signalize 
himself by writing a letter to the Brighton Ga^ 
zette, in which he thus expressed himself : 

'* I should for ever feel ashamed of myself, if I 
attempted to shrink from any blame or responsibi- 
lity connected with the business of that day. You 
have been imposed upon altogether — the account 
given is not merely partially incorrect, but it is a 
tissue of falsehood from the beginning to the end, 
and the writer must have taken some pains to 
have obtained the insertion of a transaction oc* 
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corriag at Brighton between the hours of twelve 
and two o'clock on Monday, in a leading London 
paper on the following morning, (Tneeday.) This 
will show yon that the writer was actuated by 
other motiTes than the public good. Sir D. Scott's 
character stands too firmly established to need 
support from an individual so very humble as 
myself; but as I have the honour to act in con- 
junction with a man so justly distinguished for 
every virtue, and as an independent Magistrate, 
I may be permitted to offer my sincere testimony 
as to his ability and zeal for the public peace, as 
also for his parental and unremitting care in the 
cause of suffering humanity. 

'' The peace-officer attended to complain to the 
Bench of the obstruction he had met with in pur- 
suance of his public duty. Mr. Tuppen, the libra- 
rian, was summoned, and he appeared accord- 
ingly, and the case was fully established. Mr. 
Tuppen acknowledged his error, apologized to 
the Magistrates, and the charge was dismissed. 
In the course of the discussion, the Bench took 
occasion to refer to a case of rescue which had 
occurred only the week before, when the officer 
was so maltreated that his life is even at this mo- 
ment in imminent danger, and it was simply ob- 
served, that the recurrence of such conduct would 
compel the officers to handcuff their prisoners. 

<* That it is the bounden duty of the public to 
assist the civil power in the faithful discharge of 
their arduous duties, I feel assured yon will sop- 
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port and encourage; and by giving this letter 
immediate insertion, you will oblige your very 
humble servant, 

Richard Ironmonger, 

Magistrate for Sussex." 

** Brighton, Wednesday.'' 
' To which Mr. Tuppen replied as follows, in 
which he had the impudence to contradict both 
the worthy Magistrates : 

** Sir, — In consequence of statements publicly 
and severally made by Mr. Richard Ironmonger 
and Sir D. Scott, in which they have not hesita- 
ted to pronounce the report of my case, which ap- 
peared in your respectable Journal of the 12th 
inst., to be * incorrect,' I feel myself called upon 
to affirm, that the report in question, is a trub 

AND FAITHFUL ACCOUNT OF TUB PROOEEDINOS. 

** I am extremely gratified to learn, that on the 
present occasion, when the Magistrates deny the 
accuracy of the report, that my assertion is sup- 
ported by the firm, though respectful conduct of 
the Reporter for the BrigkUm Ouxettty (a print 
proverbial for the accuracy of its police reports,) 
who, in reply to observations made by the Bench, 
at their sitting on Monday last, stated, that * the 
report he had given was a correct and faithful 
report, and that he could not retract any part 
of it.' 

*' I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

William Tuppen." 
<< Royal Marine Library, Jan. I8th, 1826." 
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MR. ELLISTON. 

The claims of thU Individ aal have been so long- 
known, and so universally acknowledged, thai it 
is unnecessary to insist on them. To tell that 

" Daj is day, night night, and time is tnne T*" 

were nothing but to waste day, night, and tim*. 
His display, when he threatened ta prosecute the 
whole of the public for hissing *' Don Giovanni in 
Ireland,'' was thought a eh^ d'unare. 

Ho subsequently announced from the stage of 
Drury^lane Theatre, that he was an '' honourable 
Gentleman." 

The following narratives may be taken as evi« 
dence in support of the assertion. 

In the Coroner*s inquest it will be remarked, 
that Mr. StirUog appears to great advantage. 
The cruel impudence with whieh be sported his 
puns on bad acting and bad management, while 
occupied with an inquiry of sueh mournful in- 
terest, was really something out of the common 
way. Coroners and undertakers are a very merry 
class. 

CORONER'S INQUEST. 

May 10, 1826. — An inquest was held at the 
Guy Earl of Warwick public-house, Belton-street, 
Long-acre, before Thomas Stirling, Esq. coroner^ 
on the body of a male infant, who was supposed 
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to have been intentionally suffocated by its mo* 
ther, in St. Giles's workhouse. 

The case excited considerable interesty in con- 
sequence of a report being circulated that the de- 
ceased was the illegitimate offspring of an indiri- 
daal holding a prominent situation at one of the 
metropolitan winter theatres, and the mother be- 
ing an actress. The Jury-room was crowded, and 
the following evidence was adduced : 

Mrs. Mary Ann Allen being sworn, said, that 
she was a widow, and resided at No. S2, Great 
St. Andrew-street, Seven Dials. She was em- 
ployed as midwife to the parish of St. Giles*. On 
Thursday last, she was called on to attend the 
mother of the deceased, who was near her ac- 
couchement, and delivered her of the deceased, 
which was a large, fine, and healthy child when 
bom. The mother of the child was a pauper 
in the workhouse. Witness saw the child fre- 
quently after its delivery ; the mother nursed it, 
and had a sufficiency of milk previous to its death, 
but she appeared rather careless towards it ; per- 
haps, she said, in consequence of her youth, and 
it being her first child. She saw the deceased on 
Sunday night last, when it was lying in bed be- 
hind its mother. The mother and child only slept 
together. At that time the mother was conversing 
with a woman in the same ward ; the child was 
quiet, and in good health. Witness shortly after 
left the ward ; and in the course of the night in- 
telligence was sent to her of the child's death. On 

k3 
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her airiTttl at the workhouse rite found the child 
dead ; and on questioning the mother, she re- 
fased to answer, and was in a very snllen hu- 
mour. 

Coroner. Do you think that her sullenness 
proceeded finom grief f 

Witness. No ; she seemed to grieire but lit* 
tie. The body of the deceased was yery black 
indeed. 

Coroner. Is the mother a married woman t 

'Witness. She is not. Hie child would look 
black if it died in convulsions. The mother con- 
fessed that it died threugh her own neglect, as 
she did not turn to it for several hours during the 
night. 

Coroner. What was the mother of the de- 
ceased 7 ^ 

Witness. She is an actress. 

Coroner. What is her name f 

Witness. Caroline Fry. 

Coroner. Why, she acted badhf to get into the 
workhouse. Did she name the father? 

Witness (hesitatingly.) Why, she did name a 
gentleman as the father. 

Coroner. Who is he t 

The witness would not mention the name. At 
length the beadle said, he was a principal per- 
former and manager of one of the theatres. 

Coroner. It was bad management to let her go 
to the workhouse to act her part. How old is 
she? 
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Witness. About eighteen. 
Coroner. Where has she performed ? 
Witness. She has been performing some years 
in Hampshire. 

Juryman. Did she never perform at any of the 
minor theatres in London t 

Witness. No ; she says she came to London 
to enter into an engagement at one of the thea- 
tres in the leading or first line of business. Wit- 
ness be]ieve<l that the child died of suffocation. 

Mary Leader, an assistant nurse in the work- 
house, attended the mother of the deceased. 
During Sunday night she fed the child, and it 
went to sleep, and she delivered it to the mother, 
saying, " Caroline, I have delivered it safe into 
your hands,'' and advised her to turn her face 
towards it, but she said she could not^that her 
side was weary. In the course of the night, she 
was alarmed by the screams of the mother, and 
she heard that the child was dead. The mother 
said she had overlaid it, and appeared very sorry. 
She said she was about to give it the breast when 
she found it dead. 

Mary Butler, a nurse, corroborated the last 
witness. She saw the child strong and healthy 
on Saturday night at seven o'clock. 

Juryman. Did she name the father of the 
child? 

Witness. Yes; he is the head manager of 
Drury-lane. 
Juryman. What is his name^did she mention " 
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Witness. Yes ; could not exactly recollect it. 

Juryman . Is it Mr. Elliston 7 

Witness. I think that is the name ; she said 
he took her to a large white house in Soho-square. 

Mr. Starkey, surgeon, saw no marks of yiolence 
on the deceased's person, and was of opinion that 
it was accidentally overlaid by the mother. 

The jury returned a verdict to that effect. 

Bartlett, the beadle, here addressed the jury • 
He said that the parents of the girl reside at Ryde^ 
in the Isle of Wight, and that her father was a 
respectable master shoemaker. She informed 
him, that while she was performing at Newport, 
she received a letter, offering her an engagement, 
on which she came to London, and met the indi* 
vidual who wrote to her, who conducted her to a 
house in Soho-square, where they passed the 
night, and the result was the above child. Since 
that period she had been abandoned by her 
friends, and driven to the most abject distress, 
and could never gain an interview with the indi-. 
vidual alluded to, although she bad made several 
applications for that purpose. She was at length 
obliged to take lodgings at a public house in Wild- 
street, Drury-lane, where she had been living in 
the greatest want, sometimes without food to eat, 
and unable to pay her rent ; and as the period of 
her delivery was fast approaching, the landlord 
made application to him (Bartlett) to do some- 
thing for the girl. On visiting her place, he found 
her as described, in a deplorable state, not having 
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hft^ food for two days. He applied to the parish 
oTeneers, who granted an order for her remoyal 
to the workhouse, where she received every as- 
sistance. 

COURT OF KINO'S BENCH, Westminster, 

June 1, 1825. 

* POOLE y^. ELLISTON. 

In this cause four special jurors and eight 
talesmen were sworn. 

Mr. Alderson stated, that this was an action 
against Robert William Elliston for an assault, 
to which he had pleaded '* not guilty.'' 

Mr. Brougham opened the case on behalf of the 
plaintiff. The jury had heard from his learned 
friend, that this was an action for assault, and it 
was his duty to state the circumstances under 
which it arose. There was no class of cases 
brought into courts of justice which exhibited 
such remarkable varieties of complexion and cha- 
racter as that to which this cause belonged. Many 
of them, no doubt, were of a very light and tri- 
vial nature, arising between persons of low sta- 
tion, or originating in quarrels on a race-course 
or at an ale-house, which deserved but little at- 
tention from the Court, and were sufficiently com- 
pensated by trivial damages. But there were 
other cases also ranging themselves nominally 
under the description of assaults, in which the 
injury complained of was serious, and which me- 
rited the anxious and attentive consideration of 
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juries. Of this latter kind was the case whicb he 
should proceed to state and to prove. Mr. Poole, 
the plaintiff, was a person moving in the rank and 
entitled to the character of a gentl^nan^ who, 
following the example of some of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of English literature, had 
written pieces for the stage, which had received 
no inconsiderable portion of public favour and 
applause. In consequence of these successes, 
he became entitled to a privilege which was al- 
ways expected by the authors of successful 
pieces, and uniformly bestowed upon them, of 
free admission to the theatre which they assisted 
by their talents, and wliich, in pursuance of that 
custom, was conferred on^ Mr. Poole by Mr. El- 
liston. In consequence, however, of some other 
piece, or something Mr. Poole had written or 
said, which was displeasing to the great manager, 
he thought fit to withdraw the privilege to which 
he was entitled as an author, and refused him en- 
trance. Mr. Poole wrote to remonstrate ; but no 
notice was taken of his letters. This circum- 
stance did not surprise him, for he knew that the 
manager was a very st&tely person, and that 
those who occupied his situation thought them- 
selves occasionally entitled to assume airs of su- 
periority which would not befit gentlemen in other 
professions of less dignity. Mr. Poole, being 
unable to obtain an answer, determined to call on 
Mr. Elliston, and went for that purpose to the 
theatre, accompanied by a friend. He called in 
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the morning ; for it would hare been anpardon- 
able to intrade on the manager in his hours of re- 
laxation from his cares ; but he went at a time 
when he would be prepared to attend to the busi- 
ness of the theatre. Mr. Poole and his friend 
sent up their cards ; and after waiting a suitable 
time, received a message, desiring them to walk 
into the manager's room ; and thither they re- 
paired. After a little time, Mr. Elliston entered 
in a violent rage, stormed high with passion, and 
addressed Mr. Poole in language too coarse to be 
repeated by him, though it must be stated by the 
witnesses. This language belonged only to the 
lowest class of people, and was followed up by a 
kick of the most humiliating kind. Mr. Elliston 
then endeavoured to collar Mr. Poole ; and on his 
friend interposing to separate them, called him a 
liar, and threatened to serve him in the same 
way. Could any excuse be offered for such an 
outrage ? Surely the plea of intoxication could 
not be set up ; .for this was in the morning, at a 
time when none above the station of ticket- 
porters, and hardly any of that laborious and 
respectable class, were found to be affected with 
liquor. Even in the evening it could hardly be 
insinuated that such a thing ever happened to 
Mr. Elliston— a man who was then ^* to hold the 
mirror up to Nature" (a laugh), and who never 
would, instead of that mirror, hold a Bacchana- 
lian glass up to Nature with unsteady hand. If 
the plaintiff had been a porter or a waggoner, he 
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might speak of the bodily pain he had suffered ; 
but when a gentleman complained of the wont 
of haman indignities, — a blow, publicly and de- 
liberately inflicted in open day, — it would be a 
mockery to speak of any corpora! feeling, in com- 
parison with the mortification which made such a 
blow worse to him than a fractured limb. 
Surely the jury, as just and sensible men, would 
feel for the bitter outrage inflicted on the plain- 
tiff, for which hardly any compensation could be 
excessive : and would by their verdict encourage 
men, when personally attacked, to appeal for 
redress to the laws which it was their office to 
administer, and to that public justice which it 
was their duty to execute. 

Mr. St. Anbin was examined by Mr. Alderson. 
He said, I have the honour to be a bavrister. I 
am a friend of Mr. Poole, and on the 4th of De- 
cember last,^ about one o'clock at noon, accom- 
panied him to Drnry-lane Theatre. We sent in 
our cards, with a message, requesting to see Mr. 
Etiiston. After waiting for some tj^ne, we were 
asked to walk in, and were shown to Mr. EUlis- 
ton's room. When we were there, Mr. Elliston 
came in, apparently in a violent passion, and ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Poole, said, ** Get out 
of this house, or I will kick you," using a very 
coarse expression. 

Mr. Alderson. What did he do then ? 

The witness. Why then, sir, he " suited the 
action to the word," and did it. (Great laugh- 
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ter.) A scuffle ensued, and Mr. Poole attempted 
to remonstrate with Mr. Elliston, but he would 
not hear him. I then offered to speak, but he 
would not hear me, and I advised Mr. Poole im« 
mediately to leave the theatre. We did so ; Mr. 
Elliston followed us across the stage, and said 
to Mr. Poole, '* I don't strike you ; for if I did, 
I should kill you." I said, " Sir, you have 
struck him;" he turned short round and said, 
" You lie." I said, " we had better get away 
as soon as possible," and went on with, Mr. 
Poole, Mr. Elliston following us into the street, 
and continuing to abuse us, and giving orders to 
the door-keepers in our hearing to take notice of 
Mr. Poole, and not to admit him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Scarlett. How long 
have you been at the bar 7 

The witness. Thirteen or fourteen years. 

Mr. Scarlett. Oh, that's a trifle. 

The witness, in answer to other questions, said, 
Mr. Poole went direcUv by my advice to a magis- 
trate. I sent up my Ard by Mr. Poole's desire. 
I was not acquainted with Mr. Elliston. 

Mr. Scarlett. Did Mr. Poole take you with 
him as his counsel? 

The witness. No ; very few people do that. 
(A laugh.) The counsel I gave to Mr. Poole was, 
to get away as soon as possible. 

Mr. Scarlett. Did you make an oration t 

The witness. O no ! there was no time ; Mr« 
Elliston followed up his threat by immediate ex^ 
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ecQtion. I know of no libel bat tbe pamphlet 
yon hold in yonr hand (panting to a pamphlot 
which Mr. Scarlett held). I have heard Mr. 
Poole say that he had held vp Mr. Elliflton to 
pnbUc ridicule. I knew that Mr. Elllston had 
refused his admission to the theatre, and that he 
had received no answer to his letters. Mr. Poole 
never told me he wonld go to the theatre and in- 
sult Mr. Elliston— upon my oath he did not. I 
was not examined before the Magistrate: but 
when Mr. Poole had told his story, I was asked 
if I had witnessed the transaction ; and I said I 
had. I never advised Mr. Poole to change the 
form of proceeding from an indictment to an ac- 
tion ; I advised him, on the contrary, to make 
an example of Mr. Elllston. I never heard Mr. 
Poole say he woald call on Mr. Elllston and pro- 
voke him. I did not think that Mr. Elllston 
would be irritated, because the -pamphlet had 
escaped my memory. Mr. Poole did not tejU me 
that he had caused the offensive matter of his 
pamphlet to be inserted In the newspapers. Mr. 
Elliston appeared in a violent passion. 

Mr. Hopwood, derk to the attorney for the 
plaintiff, proved that he gave notice to Mr. El- 
liston of the intention of the prosecutor to proceed 
by action instead of by indictment, and that the 
recognizances were discharged at the plaintiff's 
expense. 

Mr. Scarlett said, his learned friend seemed to 
think that the shortest case was best; and he 
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would follow his example. He was ready to 
adopt the words of his friend to the very letter, 
'^ that there were no cases which exhibited such 
. varieties of complexion and character as cases of 
assanlt ;" and he could certainly fancy a case of 
aggravation and entire absence of cause which 
might be worthy of the serious consideration even 
of a special jury. But he, like Mr. Brougham, 
was at liberty to fancy a case — where the party 
complaining had been the party insulting — where 
he had goaded on the defendant by insult after 
insult — where he had calculated on the infirmity 
of his temper when he determined to provoke him, 
and had also produced that which he might have 
expected to receive. Surely such a case was 
hardly deserving of the dignity of a special jury ; 
nor did the only point which could be raised, 
whether they should give a shilling or a farthing, 
require any serious consideration at their hands. 
Mr. Poole, who now came to ask for damages 
against Mr. Elliston, confessed that he had held 
him up to ridicule ; that, taking for a right what 
was only a favour, he had added insult to insult 
because it was withdrawn ; and that, after his 
letters remained unanswered, he went to the 
man whom he had libelled, taking a friend as a 
witness to the proceedings. Surely, if a man 
thus goaded another to attack him — if he solicited 
what he obtained, he had no right afterwards to 
claim serious damages. It was impossible to 
conceive any thing more insolent than the course 
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adopted by the plaintiff towards the man whom 
he had iojared, or more calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace. It had been insinuated that 
Mr. Elliston was a man of irritable temper — ^it 
might be so: we did not make oarselves, but 
were a4 natare had fonned us ; and if Mr. Ellis- 
ton was quick to apprehend insult, Mr. Poole 
was the less excusable in offering it. At first he 
intended to prosecute ; he hoped thus to wreak 
his vengeance on the defendant ; but then came 
the prudent attorney, most prudently perhaps 
consulting Mr. Brougham, who suggested that 
in this mode of proceeding he would himself be 
examined as a witness, and that he would be 
forced to confess all the insults, all the provoca- 
tion, all the injuries by which he had irritated 
and stung his opponent ; and that then Mr. Ellis- 
ton would be convicted and fined sixpence. He 
then thought it better to bring his action, where 
he could produce some friend who knew little of 
the previous matter, and try to set up the right 
of free admission, which he claimed by virtue of 
some prescription from the time of Thespis. The 
jury, however, wonld defeat his object — they 
would see that Mr. EUiston, though not justified, 
was greatly excused. They would recollect that 
the Being who made us reasonable, made us also 
resentful; and would think the man who had 
libelled another, and goaded him on to assault 
him, amply compensated by nominal damages. 
The I«ord Chief Justice shortly stated the effect 
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of the evidence. The assault was not denied, 
and therefore the plaintiff was by law entitled to 
a verdict ; and the only question for the consi- 
deration of the jury was the amount of damages. 
Now it certainly did appear, that Mr. Elliston 
having taken away the privilege of free admission 
to the theatre as by law he had a right to do, the 
plaintiff held him up to public ridicule, and wrote 
to him letters to which he received no answer. 
If, after this, he chose to go to the theatre and 
call on the defendant, having reason to expect 
he would be irritated at his presence, and thus 
brought on himself the assault of which he com- 
plained, the damages ought to be very moderate 
indeed. 

The Jury consulted for about ten minutes, and 
then returned a verdict for the plaintiff—- Da- 
mages, eighty pounds- 

The Lord Chief Justice laughed and shook his 
head, expressive of disapprobation of the verdict, 
which excited some surprise in court. 

These things did not prevent Mr. Elliston from 
playing again. His last performance nobly sus- 
tained his previous fame. It was thus described 
at the time. Mr. Wallack, it will be seen^ dis- 
played not a little of our favourite quality. Im- 
pudence, in stating the fall to be solely caused 
by *' indisposition, occasioned by professional 
fatigue." 

Drun^lane Theatre, — On Monday Mr. Ellis- 
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ton made his second appearance in the charecter 
of FaUUtgr, in the First Part of Henry IV. Al- 
though he began it tolerably well, he continued 
it intolerably ill, and the play was huddled up, 
towards its close, in a manner most unsatisfactory 
even to the critical taste of a Whit Monday aa« 
dience. The malady, which began to make its 
appearance early in the performance, grew upon 
the actor as he proceeded, and it was at length 
obvious that be was in such a state as to render 
it impossible for him either to speak or stand. 
The whole might be the effect of indisposition ; 
but the galleries are generally very good judges 
upon such points, and they made it very unequi* 
vocally apparent that they were quite sensible of^ 
Mr. Elliston's complaint. The pit and boxes did 
not join in the displeasure until afterwards, and 
then in such a decorous and well bred manner, 
as beseemed them. The fifth act opens with the 
king's camp at Shrewsbury ; and after dismissing 
the flag of truce, and the courtiers have retired, 
Falstaff dQBVces Prince Henry — 

" Halt if thou see me down in the battle, bestride me, 
•o; it is a point of friendship;** 

and by a singular and unlucky coincidence, just 
as Elliston pronounced the word <^ down," down 
he fell, close to the left-hand stage^box, as if he 
wished Hal to '^ bestride him" at that moment, 
by anticipation of the battle. Wallack (who 
played Prince Henry) did not seem unprepared 
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for such an event, and was at hand to assist Sir 
John to rise; bat it was some time before he 
could raise the « tun of man" from the boards. 
Wallack showed great coUectedness and pre- 
sence of mind on the occasion; and jocularly 
said, in order to carry oS the accident, " Why 
Jack, you seem so frightened by the thought of 
fighting, that you are down already." This 
excuse was good humouredly taken by the au- 
dience, and they permitted Elliston to be led oflf 
without any attempt at the noted dissertation 
on honour. He was unable to re-appear during 
the rest of the play, and Hotspur was carried off 
»by « six tall feUows," without any ** new wound 
in his thigh." As soon as the curtain fell, and 
as soon as Wallack could obtain a hearing by 
much patient bowing and supplicatory gesticula- 
tion, he addressed the audience as follows : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen— I owe you too much 
respect not to come forward on an occasion like 
this. You all have witnessed the distressing ac- 
cident that has occurred, and let me assure you 
that it is soUly the effect of indisposition, occa. 
sioned by a degree of professional fatigue (here 
he was interrupted, for some time, by loud marks 
of disapprobation from all parts of the house), only 
known to those who are acquainted with the bu- 
siness of the gitL^e:''-(Laugkier and hisses.)-' 
« Such is the fact ; and I lament to add, that, m 
his fall, Mr. Elliston received so serious an injury 
as to be unable to continue his performance— 
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(Hisses);—! come not to apologize for Mr. £1- 
iuton, but to explain." 

He then bowed and retired. 

After this, Mr. Elliston proved that he had no 
want of impudence, whatever else he might lack, 
by publicly imputing his miscarriages to the hos- 
tility of the Press, which the worthy ex-Lessee 
would have it believed, was the sole cause of his 
going into the London Gazette in the character of 
a BookseUer, after having apologized for a second 
assault on Mr. Poole. 

PRINCESS OF CUMBERLAND. 

« 

A strangely written pamphlet, called, A Me- 
moir of John Thtnnas Serves — the gentleman who 
was husband to the fat lady that lived at the 
stocking-shop at the corner of Fleet-market, and 
called herself ** Princess of Cumberland*' — has 
lately been published. Poor Mr. Serres, who in 
his latter days was a scene-painter, seems to have 
had a touch of eccentricity as well as his spouse ; 
for, just before he died (which was some three 
months ago,) he thought it necessary to publish a 
very long, solemn will, '' disinheriting'' his wife 
and daughter ; although he must have been aware 
that the mulcted parties WQuld escape this fulmi- 
nation, from the circumstance of his whole earthly- 
possessions not being- sufficient .to pay the fees 
upon proving the document. The lady '< Olive" 
is described as the daughter of a house-painter in 
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Warwickshire, and as a woman uniformly of the 
most mafl, as well as abandoned character ; but 
no light is thrown upon the circumstances which 
first suggested the idea of her becoming a Princess. 
The only laughable matter in the book is the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed, or said to have been ad- 
dressed, by her <' Highness" to Mr. Sheriff Par- 
kins. It was found, according to the biographer, 
among Mr. Serres's papers after his decease ; and 
is supposed — nusquam tuta fides— to have come 
there by being returned by the Sheriff himself : — 
** My dear JSkeriff—l fe^l that I am outstep- 
ping the usual bounds of female delicacy by thus 
opening my heart to a stranger ; for such I am to 
you: iedthough your personal qualifications and 
superior mind present your beloved image con- 
stantly to my enamoured senses. It is in vain, 
Sheriff, that I endeavour to surmount the affec- 
tions I bear to you ; thus I throw myself on your 
honour and feelings as a gentleman and a man of 
honour, convinced that a heart like yours will 
always hold sacred the confidence of a lady. 
Sheriff I how shall I tell you that I find it impos- 
sible to live any longer without you. Virtue has 
hitherto been my chief observance, and I respect 
its precepts — but love, constant as the return of 
day, triumphs over me. Sheriff, meet me on Sa- 
turday^ at the Orosvenor-gate, Park-lane. If 
you are inclined to profit by these sentiments, no 
obstacles shall prevent our mutual' happiness ; 
bat be delicatCi and spare me in the flnt and 

L 
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second intenriew. Be mine, Sheriff, and the 
world will no longer interest a thought. ^ 

'' Be exactly at three o'clock in Park-lane, and 
I will meet you. My parasol is blue, with a white 
edge, that will direct your attention. Ck>mmit 
this to the flames the moment you receive it, and 
recollect, dear Sheriff, my honour, my happiness, 
and all my hopes, are in your possession. 

" P. S. Ride to-morrow morning slowly round 
Bedfoid-square, and I shall know that this letter 
has reached you safe, which will occasion no fur- 
ther trouble until we meet on Saturday. 

« Thursday erening, Bedford-square." 



IMPRUDENT BROWBEATSR. 
A Conns*! io the Common Pleas, 

Who was esteem'd a mighty wit. 

Upon the strei^h bf a chance hit 
Amid a thousand flippancies. 
And his occasional bad jokes 

In bullying, bantering, browbeating. 

Ridiculing and maltreating 
Women or other timid folks. 

In a late caose resolv'd to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire farmer — one 

Who, by his uncouth look and gait, 

Appear'd expressly meant by Fate 
For being quiafd and play*d upon : 
So having tipp'd the wink to those 

In the back rows^ 
Who kept their laughter bottled down 

Until our wag should draw the cork, 
Ue smil'd jocosely on the clown. 

And went to work. 
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** Well, Fanner Kumscull, how go calves at York T* 

*' Why^not, air, as they do wi' you, 

But on four legs instead of two." 
" Officer V* cried the legal elf, 
Piqa*d at the laugh against himself, 
** Do pray keep silence down below there.** 
Kow look at me, clown, and attend. 
Have I not seen you somewhere, friend?** 
** Y ees very like— f often go there.** 
« Our nistic*s waggish— quite laconic,** 
The counsel cried with grim sardonic;— 
** f wish rd known this prodigy— 
This genius of the clods, when I 

On circuit was at York residing— 
Kow, Farmer, do for once speak true,— 
Mind, yon*re on oath, so tell me, yon 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever. 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding r 
** Why no, sir, no; we've got our share, 
But not so many as when you were there.** 



IMPUDENT LOVER OF MUSTARD. 
A PERSON going into an eating-house in Lon- 
don to dine, desired to have some porlc chops, 
fvhich were brought to him. << Bring the gentle- 
man the mustard, waiter,'' said a peraon who 
had dined, and was reading a newspaper in the 
same box.* The last comer helped himself to a 
chop, and cut a potatoe. '' He has brought the 
mustard, sir," observed the first. A bow was 
the reply. The adviser looked on until the hun- 
gry man ate a mouthful. *' You had better take 
some mustard, sir, with your pork chops." *' I 

am much obliged te you, sir, but I never take 

L 2 
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mustard/^ This was^ at lasty an answer In 
words ; but the admirer of mustard was not con- 
tent. « You had better take a little, sir; I'm 
sure you'll like it." " I beg your pardon, sir, 
I'm much obliged to yon/' returned the other; 
'' but if s a thing I never eat." ** I wish you 
would try a little, sir." << Really, I had rather 
not, sir." ** Let me beg of you, sir." ^* Upon 
my word, sir, I must be excused." <' Waiter! 
put a candle in the next box," said the person 
who had dined, abruptly quitting his seat, " I 
won't sit, even in the same box at a coffee-house, 
with a man who don't eat mustard with his pork 
chops." 

IMPUDENT SYREN. 

Thb first time of my renturing into a theatre 
after my defeat, (says O'Keefe, alluding to the 
failure of one of his dramas,) SOss'CaQey, the 
celebrated singer, accosted me from a front row 
in the lower boxes, loud enough, as I was many 
rows back, to be heard by all and every body, 
" So, 0*Keefe, you had a piece d — d the other 
night. I'm glad of it — the d— 1 mend you for 
writing an opera without bringing me into it." 
On my sesond attempt, therefore, I wrote the 
character of a lady abbess for her, with a song and 
chorus of nuns, to the tune of Stony Batter — so 
that upon reflection the unfavourable judgment 
of the performers, on this my second attempt, 
shielded me from additional disgrace. A few 
minutes after Miss Catley had thus accosted me. 



i 
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Xjeonl entered the box, with a laJy leaBiagon 
his arm. Miss Catley, catching his eye, oalled* 
oat, << How do you do, Leoni? I hear you're 
married,— is that your wife? bid her stand up till 
I see her." Leoni, abashed, whispered the lady, 
who with good-humoured compliance stood up. 
Catley, after surveying her a little, said, " Ha ! 
very well indeed. I like your choice." 



MR. GAMBLE AND SIR RICHARD BIRNIE. 

Thk shocking impudence of Mr. Qamble, in ob- 
jecting to be treated as a thief by " the worthy 
Magistrate," as represented in the subjoined re« 
port, needs no comment. The conduct of Sir 
Richard was thought, at the time, beyimd aU 
praise. 

One morning, in the autumn of 1824, among a 
number of persons charged from the different 
watch-houses at Bow> street Police Office, was a 
young man, fashionably attired, who stood upon 
the charge-book of St. Paul's Covent Garden, 
thus: — Frederick Gamble, charged by , 

Taylor, a watchman, with being disorderly in 
King-street, at two o'clock in the morning. 

When the case was called, Taylor the watch- 
man stated, that about two o'clock in the morning 
he saw the defendant talking to some women of 
the town, in King-street, and he desired them all 
to '' move on." The women immediately walked 
away, but the defendant refused to stir. Tho 
witness told him he must go ; but still he per- 
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ifyitd in Ilia right to stop there as long as he 
pleased, and dared witness to molest him. He 
said ^ tiiat he had but a short time before eansed 
a watchman to be suspended from his office for 
insolence to him, and if witness interfered with 
him, he would have him broke in the momuig/' 
The witness upon this took him to the watch- 
house, and then the constable of the night offered 
to permit him to go ab«ut his business if he 
would depart quietly, but he refused to go at all, 
and insisted on being locked up. 

The constable of the night corroborated the 
latter part of the watchman's statement, and said 
that he was quite unwilling to detain the de» 
fendant, but he would be kept, and witness was 
obliged to lock him up at faje own particular 
desire. He insisted on being locked up in order 
that he might have an opportunity of laying a 
regular complaint before the magistrate against 
the watchman, in the morning, and of trying the 
question whether he was Hable to be taken into 
custody for refusing to obey the command of the 
watchman to " move on." 

Sir R. Birnie asked the defendant what answer 
he had to make to the charge? — The defendant 
stated that he was standing quietly talking in 
the street, when he was ordered by the watc • 
man, in an authoritative tone, to *' move on." 
He refused to obey this peremptory mandate, as 
he thought he had a right to do, and he conceived 
that the watchman had no authority whatever to 
take him into custody under such circumstances. 
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Sir R. Birnie — Bat I tell you, sir, he liad 
authority to do so, and that he acted perfectly 
right, and has done his duty very properly* 
Pray what right had you to question the au- 
thority or point out the duty of the watchman! 
Are you an inspector of the watch?— Defendant 
—No, I am not an inspector of the watch. — Sir 
R. Birnie — Pray what are you? — Defendant — 
What am I? — Sir R. Birnie— Yes ; I ask you who 
and what yon are?— Defendant — What can that 
have to do with the case?— Sir R. Birnie— It has 
much to do with it. What are yon, I ask you 
onoe more ?— Defendant— What do you think I 
am ?— Sir R. Birnie— What do I think you are f 
You may be a thief for any thing I know. How 
can I guess at what you are ? Are you a thief or 
an honest man 7— Defendant — I am not a thief.— 
Sir R. Birnie— Then, once again, what are youf 
Are you of any profession or trade? — Defendant 
—I live with my father.— Sir R. Birnie— What is 
your father, and where does he live ? — ^Defendant 
— What has that to do with the matter in ques- 
tion, I should like to , know ?— Mr. Minsholl— 
What, harm can arise from your answering the 
question which Sir Richard puts to yon ? It can 
do no injury to any one to explain who and what 
you are. You are not conducting yourself at all 
properly.— Defendant— I live at No. 7, Birchin- 
lane, with my father, and I am a stock-broker. — 
Sir R. Birnie — ^A stock-broker ! I believe you are 
no more a stock-broker than I am, nor so much.-* 
Defendant (with much warmth, and striking his 
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iiand on the table)— Sir, I say I am a stocks 
brokef , and here is my card (throwing one on the 
desk.)— Mr, Minshull — You are really behaying 
Very indecorously, young man, in replying thus 
Intemperately to the bench! — Defendant (pas^* 
aionately) — Indecorously ! What right has he to 
insult me, first, by an insinuation that I might be 
a thief, and now almost giving me the lie by say- 
ing he does not believe I am a stock-broker? I 
•ay that I am a stock-broker, and a respectable 
man. — Sir R. Bimie said it was not much to the 
credit of a respectable man to be found in the 
0tre«t8 at two in the morning talking to loose wo- 
men. — ^The defendant said they were not loose 
women that he was talking to. He was speak- 
ing to a French lady. — ^Taylor, the watchman, said 
it was one of the French ladies who lived in 
Buckingham-street — Sir R. Bimie — Oh, it was 
one of the Buckingham-street strumpets, was itt 
The defendant was then informed by Mr. Minshull 
that he was wrong in his estimate of the extent of 
power possessed by watchmen, and as he seemed 
still inclined to doubt upon the subject, it was the 
duty of the Magistrates to convince him by mak- 
ing him give bail to keep the peace. The de- 
fendant was held to bail '' to keep the peace 
towards all his Majesty's subjects.' 
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